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.&OWTH OF INDIAN MYTHOLOGIES. 


4 s BASED UPON THE GROWTH OF THE MYTHOLOGIES OF THE 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST.! 


In a collection of Indian traditions recently published (“ India- 
nische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Nordamerikas,” 
Berlin, A. Asher & Co.), I have discussed the development of the 
mythologies of the Indians of the North Pacific coast. I will, in 
the following paper, briefly sum up the results at which I arrived in 
my investigation, and try to formulate a number of principles which, 
it seems to me, may be derived from it, and which, I believe, ought 
to be observed in all work on mythologies and customs of prim- 
itive people. 


The region with which I deal, the North Pacific coast of our conti- — 
nent, is inhabited by people diverse in language but alike in culture. © 
The arts of the tribes of a large portion of the territory are so : 


uniform that it is almost impossible to discover the origin of even 


the most specialized forms of their productions inside of a wide . 


expanse of territory. Acculturation of the various tribes has had 
the effect that the plane and the character of the culture of most of 
them is the same ; in consequence of this we find also that myths 
have travelled from tribe to tribe, and that a large body of legends 
belongs to many in common. 

As we depart from the area where the peculiar culture of the North 
Pacific coast has reached its highest development, a gradual change 
in arts and customs takes place, and, together with it, we find a 
gradual diminution in the number of myths which the distant tribe 
has in common with the people of the North Pacific coast. At the 
same time, a gradual change in the incidents and general character 
of the legends takes place. 


' Paper read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia, December 27, 1895. 
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We can in this manner trace what we might call a dwindling down 
of an elaborate cyclus of myths to mere adventures, or even to inci- 
dents of adventures, and we can follow the process step by step. 
Wherever this distribution can be traced, we have a clear and un- 
doubted example of the gradual dissemination of a myth over neigh- 
boring tribes. The phenomena of distribution can be explained 
only by the theory that the tales have been carried from one tribe 
to its neighbors, and by the tribe which has newly acquired them in 
turn to its own neighbors. It is not necessary that this dissemina- 
tion should always follow one direction; it may have proceeded 
either way. In this manner a complex tale may dwindle down by 
gradual dissemination, but also new elements may be embodied in it. 

It may be well to give an example of this phenomenon. The most 
popular tradition of the North Pacific coast is that of the raven. 
Its most characteristic form is found among the Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
and Haida. As we go southward, the connection between the 
adventurers becomes looser and their number less. It appears that 
the traditions are preserved quite fully as far south as the north end 
of Vancouver Island. Farther south the number of tales which are 
known to the Indians diminishes very much. At Newettee, near 
the north point of Vancouver Island, thirteen tales out of a whole of 
eighteen exist. The Comox have only eight, the Nootka six, and 
the Coast Salish only three. Furthermore, the traditions are found 
at Newettee in the same connection as farther north, while farther 
south they are very much modified. The tale of the origin of day- 
light, which was liberated by the raven, may serve as an instance. 
He had taken the shape of the spike of a cedar, was swallowed by 
the daughter of the owner of the daylight, and then born again ; 
afterwards he broke the box in which the daylight was kept. 
Among the Nootka, only the transformation into the spike of a 
cedar, which is swallowed by a girl and then born again, remains. 
Among the Coast Salish the more important passages survive, tell- 
ing how the raven by a ruse compelled the owner of the daylight to 
let it out of the box in which he kept it. The same story is found 
as far south as Grey’s Harbor in Washington. The adventure of 
the pitch, which the raven kills by exposing it to the sunshine, 
intending to use it for caulking his canoe, is found far south, but in 
an entirely new connection, embodied in the tradition of the origin 
of sun and moon. 

But there are also certain adventures embodied in the raven myths 
of the north which probably had their origin in other parts of Amer- 
ica. Among these I mention the tale how the raven was invited 
and reciprocated. The seal puts his hands near the fire, and grease 
drips out of them into a dish which he gives to the raven. Then 
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the latter tries to imitate him, but burns his hands, etc. This tale is 
found, in one or the other form, all over North America, and there is 
no proof that it originally belonged to the raven myth of Alaska. 
For other examples I refer to my book. 

I believe the proposition that dissemination has taken place among 
neighboring tribes will not encounter any opposition. Starting from 
this point, we will make the following considerations : — 

If we have a full collection of the tales and myths of all the tribes 
of a certain region, and then tabulate the number of incidents which 
all the collections from each tribe have in common with any selected 
tribe, the number of common incidents will be the larger the more 
intimate the relation of the two tribes and the nearer they live 
together. This is what we observe in a tabulation of the material 
collected on the North Pacific coast. On the whole, the nearer the 
people, the greater the number of common elements; the farther 
apart, the less the number. 

But it is not the geographical location alone which influences 
the distribution of tales. In some cases, numerous tales which are 
common to a certain territory stop short at a certain point, and are 
found beyond it in slight fragments only. These limits do not by 
any means coincide with the linguistic divisions. An example of 
this kind is the raven legend, to which I referred before. It is found 
in substantially the same form from Alaska to northern Vancouver 
Island ; then it suddenly disappears almost entirely, and is not found 
among the southern tribes of Kwakiutl lineage, nor on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, although the northern tribes, who speak 
the Kwakiutl language, have it. Only fragments of these legends 
have strayed farther south, and their number diminishes with increas- 
ing distance. There must be a cause for such a remarkable break. 
A statistical inquiry shows that the northern traditions are in close 
contact with the tales of the tribes as far south as the central part 
of Vancouver Island, where a tribe of Salish lineage is found ; but 
farther they do not go. The closely allied tribes immediately south 
do not possess them. Only one explanation of this fact is possible, 
viz., lack of acculturation, which may be due either to a difference of 
character, to continued hostilities, or to recent changes in the loca- 
tion of the tribes, which has not allowed the slow process of accultur- 
ation to exert its deep-going influence. I consider the last the most 
probable cause. My reason for holding this opinion is that the 
Bilxula, another Salish tribe, who have become separated from the 
people speaking related languages and live in the far north, still 
show in their mythologies the closest relations to the southern Sa- 
lish tribes, with whom they have many more traits in common than 


their neighbors to the north and to the south. If their removal were , 
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a very oid one, this similarity in mythologies would probably not have 
persisted, but they would have been quite amalgamated by their 
new neighbors. 

We may also extend our comparisons beyond. the immediate neigh- 
bors of the tribes under consideration by comparing the mythologies 
of the tribes of the plateaus in the interior, and even of those farther 
to the east with those of the coast. Unfortunately, the available 
material from these regions is very scanty. Fairly good collections 
exist from the Athapascan, from the tribes of Columbia River and 
east of the mountains, from the Omaha, and from some Algonquin 
tribes. When comparing the mythologies and traditions which 
belong to far-distant regions, we find that the number of incidents 
which they have in common is greater than might have been ex- 
pected; but some of those incidents are so general that we may 
assume that they have no connection, and may have arisen inde- 
pendently. There is, however, one very characteristic feature which 
proves beyond cavil that this is not the sole cause of the similarity of 
tales and incidents. We know that in the region under discussion 
two important trade routes reached the Pacific coast, one along the 
Columbia River, which connected the region inhabited by Shosho- 
nean tribes with the coast and indirectly led to territories occu- 
pied by Siouan and Algonquin tribes ; another one which led from 
Athapascan territory to the country of the Bilxula. A trail of 
minor importance led down Fraser River. A study of the traditions 
shows that along these routes the points of contact of mytholo- 
gies are strongest, and rapidly diminish with increasing distances 
from these routes. On Columbia River, the points of contact are 
with the Algonquin and Sioux; among the Bilxula they are with 
the Athapascan. I believe this phenomenon cannot be explained 
in any other way but that the myths followed the line of travel 
of the tribes, and that there has been dissemination of tales all 
over the continent. My tabulations include the Micmac of Nova 
Scotia, the Eskimo of Greenland, the Ponca of the Mississippi 
Basin, and the Athapascan of the Mackenzie River, and the results 
give the clearest evidence of extensive borrowing. 

The identity of a great many tales in geographically contiguous 
areas have led me to the point of view of assuming that wherever a 
greater similarity between two tales is found in North America, it 
is more likely to be due to dissemination than to independent origin. 

But without extending these theories beyond the clearly demon- 
strated truths of transmission of tales between neighboring tribes, 
we may reach some further conclusions. When we compare, for 
instance, the legend of the culture hero of the Chinook and that of 
the origin of the whole religious ceremonial of the Kwakiutl Indi- 
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ans, we find a very far-reaching resemblance in certain parts of the 
legends which make it certain that these parts are derived from the 
same source. The grandmother of the divinity of the Chinook, 
when a child, was carried away by a monster. Their child became 
the mother of the culture hero, and by her help the monster was 
slain. In a legend from Vancouver Island, a monster, the cannibal 
spirit, carries away a girl, and is finally slain by her help. Their 


child becomes later on the new cannibal spirit. There are certain _ 


intermediate stag s of these stories which prove their identity be- 
yond doubt. The important point in this case is that the myths in 
question are perhaps the most fundamental ones in the mythologies 
of these two tribes. Nevertheless, they are not of native growth, but, 
partly at least, borrowed. A great many other important legends 
prove to be of foreign origin, being grafted upon mythologies of 
various tribes. This being the case, I draw the conclusion that the 
mythologies of the various tribes as we find them now are not 
organic growths, but have gradually developed and obtained their 
present form by accretion of foreign material. Much of this mate- 
rial must have been adopted ready-made, and has been adapted and 
changed in form according to the genius of the people who borrowed 
it. The proofs of this process are so ample that there is no reason 
to doubt the fact. We are, therefore, led: to the conclusion that 
from mythologies in their present form it is impossible to derive the 
conclusion that they are mythological explanations of phenomena of 
nature observed by the people to whom the myths belong, but that 
many of them, at the place where we find them now, never had such 
a meaning. If we acknowledge this conclusion as correct, we must 
give up the attempts at off-hand explanation of myths as fanciful, 
and we must admit that, also, explanations given by the Indians 
themselves are often secondary, and do not reflect the true origin of 
the myths. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in what I said. Certainly, the 
phenomena of nature are at the bottom of numerous myths, else we 
should not find sun, moon, clouds, thunder-storm, the sea and the 
land play so important a part in all mythologies. What I maintain 
is only that the specific myth cannot be simply interpreted as the 
result of observation of natural phenomena. Its growth is much too 
complex. In most cases, the present form has undergone material 
change by disintegration and by accretion of foreign material, so that 
the original underlying idea is, at best, much obscured. 

Perhaps the objection might be raised to my argument that the 
similarities of mythologies are not only due to borrowing, but also 
to the fact that, under similar conditions which prevail in a limited 
area, the human mind creates similar products. While there is a+ 
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certain truth in this argument so far as elementary forms of human 
thought are concerned, it seems quite incredible that the same com- 
plex theory should originate twice in a limited territory. The very 
complexity of the tales and their gradual dwindling down to which 
I have referred before, cannot possibly be explained by any other 
method than by dissemination. Wherever geographical continuity 
of the area of distribution of a complex ethnographical phenomenon 
is found, the laws of probability exclude the theory that in this con- 
tinuous area the complex phenomenon has arisen independently in 
various places, but compel us to assume that in its present complex 
form its distribution is due to dissemination, while its composing 
elements may have originated here and there. 

It may be well to dwell on the difference between that compara- 
tive method which I have pursued in my inquiry and that applied 
by many investigators of ethnographical phenomena. I have strictly 
confined my comparisons to contiguous areas in which we know 
intercourse to have taken place. I have shown that this area extends 
from the Pacific coast to considerable distances. It is true that the 
mythologies of the far east and the extreme northeast are not as 
well connected with those of the Pacific coast by intermediate links 
as they might be, and I consider it essential that a fuller amount of 
material from intermediate points be collected in order that the 
investigation which I have begun may be carried out in detail. But 
a comparison of the fragmentary notes which we possess from inter- 
mediate points proves that most of those tales which I have enumer- 
ated as common to the east, to the north, and to the west, will be 
found covering the whole area continuously. Starting from this 
fact, we may be allowed to argue that those complex tales which 
are now found only in isolated portions of our continent either are 
actually continuous but have not been recorded from intermediate 
points ; or that they have become extinct in intermediate territory ; 
or, finally, that they were carried over certain areas accidentally, 
without touching the intermediate field. This last phenomenon 
may happen, although probably not to a very great extent. I 
observed one example of this kind gn the Pacific coast, where a tale 
which has its home in Alaska is found only in one small group of 
tribes on southern Vancouver Island, where, as can be proved, it has 
been carried either by visitors or by slaves. 

The fundamental condition, that all comparisons must be based on 
material collected in contiguous areas, differentiates our method from 
that of investigators like Petitot and many others, who see a proof 
of dissemination or even of blood relationship in each similarity that 
is found between a certain tribe and any other tribe of the globe. It 
is clear that the greater the number of tribes which are brought 
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forward for the purposes of such comparisons, the greater also the 
chance of finding similarities. It is impossible to derive from such 
comparisons sound conclusions, however extensive the knowledge of 
literature that the investigator may possess, for the very reason that 
the complex phenomenon found in one particular region is compared 
to fragmentary evidence from all over the world. By means of such 
comparisons, we can expect to find resemblances which are founded 
in the laws of the development of the human mind, but they can 
never be proofs of transmission of customs or ideas. 

In the Old World, wherever investigations on mythologies of 
neighboring tribes have been made, the philological proof has been 
considered the weightiest, 7. ¢., when, together with the stories, the 
names of the actors have been borrowed, this has been considered 
the most satisfactory proof of borrowing. Wecannot expect to find 
such borrowing of names to prevail to a great extent in America. 
Even in Asia, the borrowed names are often translated from one 
language into the other, so that their phonetic resemblance is 
entirely destroyed. The same phenomenon is observed in America. 
In many cases, the heroes of myths are animals, whose names are 
introduced in the myth. In other cases, names are translated, or so 
much changed according to the phonetic laws of various languages, 
that they can hardly be recognized. Cases of transmission of names 
are, however, by no means rare. I will give only a few examples 
from the North Pacific coast. 

Almost all the names of the Bilxula mythology are borrowed from 
the Kwakiutl language. A portion of the great religious ceremony 
of the Kwakiutl has the name “ tlokwala.” This name, which is also 
closely connected with a certain series of myths, has spread north- 
ward and southward over a considerable distance. Southward we find 
it as far as the Columbia River, while to the north it ceases with the 
Tsimshian ; but still farther north another name of a part of the 
ceremonial of the Kwakiutl is substituted, viz., “nontlem.” This 
name, as designating the ceremonial, is found far into Alaska. But 
these are exceptions; on the whole, the custom of translating 
names and of introducing names of animals excludes the application 
of the linguistic method of investigating the borrowing of myths 
and customs. 

We will consider for a moment the method by which traditions 
spread over contiguous areas, and I believe this consideration will 
show clearly that the standpoint which I am taking, viz., that sim- 
ilarity of traditions in a continuous area is always due to dissemi- 
nation, not to independent origin, is correctly taken. I will exem- 
plify this also by means of the traditions of the North Pacific coast, 
more particularly by those of the Kwakiutl Indians. 
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It seems that the Kwakiutl at one time consisted of a number of 
village communities. Numbers of these village communities com- 
bined and formed tribes; then each village community formed a 
clan of the new tribe. Owing probably to the influence of the clan 
system of the northern tribes, totems were adopted, and with these 
totems came the necessity of acquiring a clan legend. The social 


, customs of the tribe are based entirely upon the division into clans, 


and the ranking of each individual is the higher —at least to a cer- 
tain extent — the more important the legend of hisclan. This led 
to a tendency of building up clan legends. Investigation shows 
that there are two classes of clan legends: the first telling how the 
ancestor of the clan came down from heaven, out of the earth, or 
out of the ocean; the second telling how he encountered certain 
spirits and by their help became powerful. The latter class particu- 
larly bear the clearest evidence of being of a recent origin ; they are 
based entirely on the custom of the Indians of acquiring a guardian 
spirit after long-continued fasting and bathing. The guardian spirit 
thus acquired by the ancestor became hereditary, and is to a certain 
extent the totem of the clan, —and there is no doubt that these 
traditions, which rank now with the fundamental myths of the tribe, 
are based on the actual fastings and acquisitions of guardian spirits 
of ancestors of the present clans. If that is so, we must conclude 
that the origin of the myth is identical with the origin of the hal- 
lucination of the fasting Indian, and this is due to suggestion, the 
material for which is furnished by the tales of other Indians, and 
traditions referring to the spiritual world which the fasting Indian 
may have heard. There is, therefore, in this case a very strong 
psychological reason for involuntary borrowing from legends which 
the individual may have heard, no matter from what source they 
may have been derived. The incorporation in the mythology of 
the tribe is due to the peculiar social organization which favors the 
introduction of any myth of this character if it promises to enhance 
the social position of the clan. 

The same kind of suggestion which I mentioned here has evi- 
dently moulded the beliefs in a future life. All myths describing the 
future life set forth how a certain individual died, how his soul went 
to the world of the ghosts, but returned for one reason or the other. 
The experiences which the man told after his recovery are the basis 
of the belief in a future life. Evidently, the visions of the sick per- 
son are caused entirely by the tales which he had heard of the world 
of the ghosts, and the general similarity of the character of this tale 
along the Pacific coast proves that one vision was always suggested 
by the other. 

Furthermore, the customs of the tribe are such that by means of 
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a marriage the young husband acquires the clan legends of his 
wife, and the warrior who slays an enemy those of the person whom 
he has slain. By this means a large number of traditions of the 
neighboring tribes have been incorporated in the mythology of the 
Kwakiutl. 

The psychological reason for the borrowing of myths which do not 
refer to clan legends, but to the heavenly orbs and to the phenomena 
of nature, are not so easily found. There can be no doubt that the 
impression made by the grandeur of nature upon the mind of primi- 
tive man is the ultimate cause from which these myths spring, but, 
nevertheless, the form in which we find these traditions is largely 
influenced by borrowing. It is also due to its effects that in many 
cases the ideas regarding the heavenly orbs are entirely inconsist- 
ent. Thus the Newettee have the whole northern legend of the 
raven liberating the sun, but, at the same time, the sun is considered 
the father of the mink, and we find a tradition of the visit of the 
mink in heaven, where he carries the sun in his father’s place. 
Other inconsistencies, as great as this one, are frequent. They are 
an additional proof that one or the other of such tales which are also 
found among neighboring tribes, — and there sometimes in a more 
consistent form, — have been borrowed. 

These considerations lead me to the foilowing conclusion, upon 
which I desire to lay stress. The analysis of one definite mythology 
of North America shows that in it are embodied elements from all 
over the continent, the greater number belonging to neighboring 
districts, while many others belong to distant areas, or, in other 
words, that dissemination of tales has taken place all over the conti- 
nent. In most cases, we can discover the channels through which 
the tale flowed, and we recognize that in each and every mythology of 
North America we must expect to find numerous foreign elements. 
And this leads us to the conclusion that similarities of culture on our 
continent are always more likely to be due to diffusion than to inde- 
pendent development. When we turn to the Old World, we know 
that there also diffusion has taken place through the whole area 
from western Europe to the islands of Japan, and from Indonesia to 
Siberia, and to northern and eastern Africa. In the light of the 
similarities of inventions and of myths, we must even extend this 
area along the North Pacific coast of America as far south as Colum- 
bia River. These are facts that cannot be disputed. 

If it is true that dissemination of cultural elements has taken 
place in these vast areas, we must pause before accepting the sweep- 
ing assertion that sameness of ethnical phenomena is a/ways due to 
the sameness of the working of the human mind, and I take clearly 
and expressly issue with the view of those modern anthropologists 
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who go so far as to say that he who looks for acculturation as a 
cause of similarity of culture has not grasped the true spirit of 
anthropology. 

In making this statement, I wish to make my position perfectly 
clear. I am, of course, well aware that there are many phenomena 
of social life seemingly based on the most peculiar and most intri- 
cate reasoning, which we have good cause to believe have devel- 
oped independently over and over again. There are others, particu- 
larly such as are more closely connected with the emotional life of 
man, which are undoubtedly due to the organization of the human 
mind. Their domain is large and of high importance. Further- 
more, the similarity of culture which may or may not be due to 
acculturation gives rise to the same sort of ideas and sentiments 
which will originate independently in different minds, modified to a 
greater or less extent by the character of environment. Proof of 
this are the ideas and inventions which even in our highly spe- 
cialized civilization are “in the air” at certain periods, and are 
pronounced independently by more than one individual, until they 
combine in a flow which carries on the thought of man in a certain 
direction. All this I know and grant. 

But I do take the position that this enticing idea is apt to carry 
us too far. Formerly, anthropologists saw acculturation or even 
common descent wherever two similar phenomena were observed. 
The discovery that this conclusion is erroneous, that many similari- 
ties are due to the psychical laws underlying human development, has 
carried us beyond its legitimate aim, and we start now with the pre- 
sumption that all similarities are due to these causes, and that their 
investigation is the legitimate field of anthropological research. I 
believe this position is just as er. neous as the former one. We 
must not accuse the investigator who suspects a connection between 
American and Asiatic cultures as deficient in his understanding of 
the true principles of anthropology. Nobody has proven that the 
psychical view holds good in all cases. To the contrary, we know 
many cases of diffusion of customs over enormous areas. The reac- 
tion against the uncritical use of similarities for the purpose of prov- 
ing relaticnship and historical connections is overreaching its aim. 
Instead of demanding a critical examination of the causes of simi- 
larities, we say now a Priori, they are due to psychical causes, and 
in this we err in method just as much as the old school did. If we 
want to make progress on the desired line, we must insist upon crit- 
ical methods, based not on generalities but on each individual case. 
In many cases, the final decision will be in favor of independent ori- 
gin; in others in favor of dissemination. But I insist that nobody 
has as yet proven where the limit between these two modes of origin 
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lies, and not until this is done can a fruitful psychological analysis 
take place. We do not even know if the critical examination may 
not lead us to assume a persistence of cultural elements which were 
diffused at the time when man first spread over the globe. 

It will be necessary to define clearly what Bastian terms the ele- 
mentary ideas, the existence of which we know to be universal, and 
the origin of which is not accessible to ethnological methods. The 
forms which these ideas take among primitive people of different 
parts of the world, “ die Vélker-Gedanken,” are due partly to the geo- 
graphical environment and partly to the peculiar character of the 
people, and toa large extent to their history. In order to understand 
the growth of the peculiar psychical life of the people, the historical 
growth of its customs must be investigated most closely, and the only 
method by which the history can be investigated is by means of a 
detailed comparison of the tribe with its neighbors. This is the 
method which I insist is necessary in order tomake progress towards 
the better understanding of the development of mankind. This 
investigation will also lead us to inquire into the interesting psycho- 
logical problems of acculturation, viz., what conditions govern the 
selection of foreign material embodied in the culture of the people, 
and the mutual transformation of the old culture and the newly 
acquired material. 

To sum up, I maintain that the whole question is decided only in 
so far as we know that independent development as well as diffusion 
have made each culture what it is. It is still sud judice in how far 
these two causes contributed toits growth. The aspects from which 
we may look at the problem have been admirably set forth by 
Professor Otis T. Mason in his address on similarities of culture.! 
In order to investigate the psychical laws of the human mind which 
we are seeing now indistinctly because our material is crude and 
unsifted, we must treat the culture of primitive people by strict his- 
torical methods. We must understand the process by which the 
individual culture grew before we can undertake to lay down the 
laws by which the culture of all mankind grew. 

The end for which we are working is farther away than the 
methods which are now in greatest favor seem to indicate, but it is 
worth our struggles. 

Franz Boas. 
1 American Anthropologist, 1895, p. 101. 
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LAPSE OF TIME IN FAIRYLAND. 


In No. XXXI. (vol. viii., 1895, p. 334) attention was directed to 
the idea, found in the tales of European and Asiatic countries, that 
among supernatural beings time passes so rapidly that to a mortal 
three centuries appear only as three days. The collection of myths 
of the North Pacific coast, by Dr. Boas, supply several examples of a 
similar conception as held by American aborigines. The stories 
exhibiting the trait are not variants of a single narrative, although 
more or less connected. To the Newettee belongs a legend which 
has a certain resemblance to the Voyage of Bran (pp. 191, 192). A 
young man who has harpooned a seal is drawn in his boat, together 
with a cousin, a great distance westward, passing by many lands, and 
encountering adventures, until he arrives at the home of a being 
who gives him his daughter in marriage, and who restores to life the 
deceased cousin, whose bones are brought up from the depths of the 
sea; the guest after a time feels a longing to return, and receives as 
a present a chest containing skins which has the property of being 
inexhaustible. When he reaches his native land the voyager finds 
that the house is mouldy and his father aged; in reality, the four 
days are four years (it will be seen, however, that a longer time seems 
implied in the condition of the dwelling). This version appears to 
have imperfectly preserved the conception more clearly indicated in 
variants of other tribes, setting forth that a wanderer has descended 
to the bottom of the sea, there dwelt with a monstrous but wise 
being, observed the dances and learned the charms which after his 
return he practises, and of which his descendants continue to make 
use; thus among the Tsimschians, the dancers in a certain family 
still array themselves in the marine decorations which their ancestor 
is said to have brought up from the deep. 

A Comox tale (p. 87) containing the notion of the years taken for 
days, but otherwise apparently different, is that of a father whose 
daughter has been stolen, and who, going in quest, is informed by 
the dead people that she has been ravished by a youth of the wolf 
folk. Accordingly he resorts to the house of the wolves, where he 
is well received as a kinsman, he sees a stag captured, and thence 
he returns. So often as his posterity desire to take a stag, they 
pray to the wolves, whom they name sons-in-law. Whether any 
relation of derivation exists between the narratives of the New 
World and of the Old may be left to future investigation. 

W. WN. 
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ANGOLAN CUSTOMS. 


One source of the lamentable confusion and contradiction which 
bewilder the student of African affairs, when he begins to delve 
into the material before him, is found in the fact that travellers, mis- 
sionaries, and authors, but especially writers in newspapers, so often 
neglect exactly to define the geographical boundaries of their state- 
ments. What is true of one country, district, or town, of one race, 
tribe, or individual, may be untrue of another. All statements made 
in regard to Africa in general must be received with great caution, 
and are of necessity very vague. ; 

In this paper remarks on Tombo customs apply only to that place 
(near Loanda, Angola) ; those concerning oaths, funerals, and drink- 
ing apply to the whole district of Loanda, that is, Angola proper, and 
would be found true, with slight modifications, in almost any nation 
of the Province of Angola. 


I, COURTSHIP AND MARKIAGE, 


Tombo is a place on the right bank of the Quanza River, at no 
great distance from Loanda. The village is situated in the middle 
of swamps and luxuriant tropical forests of mangrove and other 
water-loving trees. The people are comparatively well-to-do, earn- 
ing good wages as hewers of wood, and as boatmen. They provide 
Loanda with fuel, timber, bamboo chairs, baskets, and mats. Owing 
to their somewhat secluded position, they have preserved or devel- 
oped customs which to some extent differ from those of their neigh- 
bors. 

They begin courting in childhood. A boy’s sweetheart is called 
his kaloka. This word is derived from the verb £u-/oka, to swear, to 
confirm by oath. Accordingly, by its etymology the word corre- 
sponds to synonyms in European !inguages, such as Verlodte in 
German, fiancée in French, promessa sposa in Italian. All the pres- 
ents which a boy or lad makes to his kaloka, however insignificant, 
are registered on a sheet of al/maco paper. This is a strong, bluish, 
ruled paper of foolscap size. The presents generally consist of 
tobacco, of diamba, which is the wild hemp used as opium, and of 
handkerchiefs. 

The girl who has accepted the offerings of a youth cannot become 
the wife of any other. In case he should die, or she should break 
her vow and give herself to another person, the latter is obliged to 
refund the injured party or his family the equivalent of the expense 
incurred for the sake of the girl. The mere attempt to estrange a 
girl’s affection may be punished with a fine corresponding to the 
amount expended in securing such affection. 


i 
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When a young man thinks that he has spent on his kaloka as 
much as he can afford, and has no prospect of soon acquiring the 
kilembu, that is to say the wedding-present expected by the parents 
of his kaloka, and at the same time considers that the courtship has 
lasted long enough, he may seize his kaloka and carry her away, by 
day or by night, wherever he may happen to surprise her. The girl 
may be carried off with her consent or without it. Frequently the 
parents are in the secret ; but whether this be the case or not, they 
show little concern about the elopement. If questioned by the 
neighbors who notice the disappearance of the girl, they will quietly 
respond: “A mu huku; amu huku; uai ku ulo ué.’ That is: “She 
was ravished ; she was ravished ; she has gone to her sweetheart.” 

Supposing that the young man has not at the time the means 
wherewith to give the wedding-present, the parents can claim pay- 
ment after the elopement. This 4z/emdu, in Portuguese called /em- 
bamento, usually consists of several pieces of cotton cloth, a few 
demijohns of wine or rum, and ten to twelve dollars in cash. When 
the young man is too poor to pay the kilembu at once, he must go 
to work and earn it. 

If, after due allowance of time, he should fail to pay off the debt, 
his wife has the right to seek or accept another husband; but the 
latter is bound to refund to the first husband all his disbursements 
during the time of wooing, in addition to the kilembu claimed by 
the parents. In such a case, the first husband has possessed his wife 
without cost. 

Supposing, further, that the second husband should in his turn fail 
to fulfill his engagement to pay these two charges, but especially that 
of the first husband, the latter can take back his wife. Then it will 
be the second husband who will have enjoyed her society without 
expense. Provided these rules are observed, the rival husbands can 
live during and after these transactions in perfect harmony. 

The Tombo people call an outsider, that is, any person who be-— 
longs to a different tribe or township, disangela, plural madbangela. 
Such a stranger must pay a higher kilembu than a native, if he 
undertakes to win the hand and heart of a native girl. 


Il. UPANDA AND UPALAMA (ADULTERY). 


In forming an opinion as to the moral level of the African negro, 
it is essential to distinguish between natives of the interior, who 
have remained free from intercourse with Europeans, Asiatics, or 
semi-civilized natives, and inhabitants of the coast belt or of large 
settlements, who have been under the influence of civilization, other 
than that of mission stations. 

The impression left by a conscientious investigation in all larger 
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sections of the continent occupied by the negro race is, that wher- 
ever contact with secular civilization has exerted an influence on the 
relations between the sexes, the change has, on the whole, been for 
the worse. Wherever, on the contrary, the natives have remained 
independent and free from civilizing influences, their moral level, as 
regards social purity, is comparatively high; at least strikingly 
higher than in the semi-civilized state. If that level is found to be, 
even at its best, far below the Christian standard, this inferiority is 
in a large measure due to the institution of polygamy, and deplorable 
tribal customs. Sometimes shocking deeds are committed with pure 
intentions, or made compulsory by iniquitous customs, fashions, or 
laws. As far as my experience goes, I have found the African 
negroes to be as strict observers of their religious ceremonies and 
tribal laws or customs as any other race; but it must be confessed 
that while the belief in witchcraft, the practice of polygamy, and the 
institution of slavery prevail, there is no possibility of healthy devel- 
opment and progress. 

In Angola, the crimes of filicide, parricide, and matricide, for 
instance, are practically unknown among the independent tribes, and 
even in the semi-civilized settlements. This fact gives small support 
to theorists who attribute such deeds, occurring in civilized coun- 
tries, to atavism. Adultery and incest are much more frequent 
among the semi-civilized than among the untutored natives. With 
these, a man who covets his neighbor’s wife would not, as the half- 
civilized man does, seduce another man’s wife in that man’s house. 
He will carry her off by ruse and force, and then pay the fine of 
his crime, called upanda, (Adultery itself is termed panda.) He is 
so much afraid of the upalama, which is the influence of jealousy 
on the health and affairs of a rival, that he does not dare to seat 
himself in the place just vacated by his rival, nor would he have 
the courage to lie down on his rival’s bed. Even the corpse of a 
defunct rival inspires such awe that the man who is conscious of 
having, perhaps secretly, sinned against him, is in terror of entering 
the house of mourning or of touching the coffin. A falama, or rival, 
must not visit the other, nor come in contact with him, lest he 
should contract a disease as the result of the influence or emanation 
of upalama. In order to protect themselves against this influence, 
rivals obtain from the 4imbanda, or medicine-man, a particular kind 
of fonda, that is to say belt, or a stick, called mutxi ua jipaulu, 
which are believed to ward off the upalama. So great is the fear 
of upalama, or jealousy, that a widow, having completed the term of 
her widowhood, must be purified, that is bathed, and divested of her 
jindomba, or mourning apparel, by a kimbanda, before a new hus- 
band may with impunity make her his own. 


~ 
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III. OATHS AND ORDEALS. 


In Ki-mbundu, which is the general language of Angola, ku-loka 
means to swear. In Loanda and adjoining dist: cts, when a native 
doubts the truthfulness of an interlocutor’s statement, or if the two 
have a dispute, or akuata jipata, they usually settle the matter by 
the following dialogue : — 

Makutu (A lie). 

Kidi muene (Truth itself). 

Lok’ anji (Swear, please). 

Negaloko (I have sworn). 

Xinge nanii? (Insulting whom? 7. ¢., if the statement be false). 

Xinge pai etu (Insulting my father). 

Xinge manii etu (Insulting my mother). 

Xinge pai etu a mungua (Insulting my godfather). 

Ngaxikana (I accept). 


It should be here remarked that while an Angolan may ignore or 
pardon personal insult, he must and does deeply resent any insult or 
offensive reference to his father, and still more to his mother. 

The form of swearing just cited is supposed to settle a doubt as 
to the truthfulness of an assertion. If, however, some one is accused 
of a crime, he may, or must, vindicate himself by submitting to the 
poison-test, which, in Ki-mbundu, is generally called méulungu. It 
consists of a beverage prepared from the roots or bark of certain 
trees, which the litigants are compelled to drink. He who vomits 
(uasumuka) is acquitted ; he who fails so to do is considered as guilty 
(wabi). The practice of judicial ordeals endangering human life is 
prohibited by the Portuguese laws of Angola, but it still prevails 
wherever native chiefs rule, and even in the city of Loanda and its 
neighborhood these tests are occasionally resorted to. 


III, FUNERALS, 


As soon as a man has breathed his last, the relatives and neigh- 
bors who have gathered around the deathbed pierce the air with 
lamentations and heartrending cries. With the parents and inti- 
mate friends these wild expressions of grief are no doubt genuine, 
but with others they are, if not entirely perfunctory, at least largely 
superficial. The deafening noise is also supposed to drive away the 
spirits. The mourning or ¢amdz lasts one, two, three, or four weeks ; 
as long as it continues, the wailing is resorted to at stated intervals. 

It is the duty of acquaintances and friends to visit the mourning 
family and join in the lament. Between the wailings, the assembled 
guests may drink, dance, gamble, and be merry. These guests are 
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entertained at the expense of the dead man’s estate, and of his heirs. 
The prospect of free food, drink, dancing, and orgies frequently 
ending in gross immorality, attracts young and old; and it is no 
rare occurrence that the whole estate disappears in the cost of the 
tambi. 

Notwithstanding this, the natives of Loanda, even when nominally 


Christian and partly educated, are so imbued with the conviction 


that their condition in the other world will depend on the amount of 
food and drink consumed in their tambi, that they will deny them- 
selves many luxuries and comforts in order to leave behind a treas- 
ure sufficient to defray the expenses of a memorable tambi feast. 
In Loanda, one of the nearest relatives must remain for days and 
weeks speechless and almost foodless, without light and almost with- 
out air, in the bed vacated by the dead. The members of the differ- 
ent inland tribes represented in the native town of Loanda form 
societies called 7#-bandela or 1-zomba (singular kizomba), which corre- 
spond to our mutual benefit societies or lodges. At the death of 
a member, the others come to honor his funeral, spending what is 
found in the cash-box where the contributions of the members are 
deposited. 

In the cities, the dead of the well-to-do are buried in coffins, like 
the whites ; in the interior, the corpse is wrapped in cloth and mats, 
hung on a pole and so carried to the grave. The graves are dug in 
open cemeteries, or along the paths; in some villages, near the huts 
or within these. The chiefs and kings are generally buried in sepa- 
rate grounds, called jindambu, situated in a grove, beside a river, or 
at the foot of some mountain. Such graves are covered by a shed, 
a mausoleum constructed of stones, or marked with trophies of the 
hunt. Broken crockery, little flags, images of men or beasts, either 
carved in wood or moulded in clay, are often found on the tombs, 
not only of chiefs, but ordinary men. 


V. DRINKING. 


The fear of witchcraft is the constant incubus of the African’s 
life. He cannot even enjoy a glass of beer, wine, or rum with a 
boon companion, unless he has first guarded himself against the 
dreaded influence. If a native treat his friend, or offer a drink to a 
stranger, he must take a gulp before passing the cup or glass to his 
guest. This is called 4u-katula o uanga, that is removing the witch- 
craft or the poison. The ceremony is to be repeated with every 
glass. 

Some natives are accused by backbiters of entertaining a particu- 


lar respect for this custom, and of taking gulps so large as to con- 
VOL. IX. -— NO. 32. 
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vince their companions, beyond the shade of a doubt, that what is 


left in the glass could not possibly be injurious. 
The following story is told of a certain Ambaquista, or native of 


Ambaca, who met a friend at Kifangondo, on the lower Bengo River, 
and offered him a drink in the tavern of the place. Approaching 
the bar, he asked the waiter to serve xoxorol/é for his friend and 

‘ xoloxolé for himself.!_ The barkeeper, who was in the secret, filled a 
larger glass for the Ambaquista than for his friend, but even so, the 
former was bound to “remove the poison” from the little glass of 
the friend whom he had invited. 

Here is another story : A Portuguese “ chefe,” on the banks of the 
Quanza River, was sent by the government on a special commission 
to a native chief of the Kisama tribe. As usual, the representative 
of the European government appeared before his sable majesty with 
a royal present consisting of numerous bottles and demijohns of 
rum, gin, and low-grade whiskey. According to native custom the 
Kisama monarch requested the ambassador of his most Christian 
majesty to “remove the poison” from each bottle and demijohn, 
Willy-nilly, the officer had to conform to the custom, and as a result 
lost much of his dignity. In revenge, on the morrow, when the 
Kisama chief presented him with numerous gourds of fermented 
drinks, such as walua, nztia, kitoto, and maluvu, the white man de- 
sired his royal friend to reciprocate the favor, and thus both digni- 
taries, instead of chasing away evil spirits, found themselves equally 
bewitched. 


Heli Chatelain. 
! Ku-xolola is an onomatopoetic verb meaning to run by drops. 
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NOTES ON THE DIALECT OF THE PEOPLE OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Il, 


AT a meeting of the Montreal Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society on the 21st of May, 1893, I had the honor of reading a paper 
entitled “Notes on the Dialect of the People of Newfoundland,” 
which afterward appeared in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
This was no more than it claimed to be, some notes on what may be 
called the folk-talk of the inhabitants of that island. It contained 
merely such information as might be gathered in two short visits, 
and was far from exhausting the subject. Since that time I have 
been making further inquiries, with the result of obtaining such 
additional information as will afford materia! for another paper.! 

In order to understand what follows, it is necessary to keep in 
view what I said at the commencement of my former paper as to the 
origin of this people. They are mostly descended from immigrants 
from Ireland or the west of England. In consequence, the present 
generation generally speak with an Irish accent, and some words 
will be found in use of Irish origin. Their coasts too having been 
from a very early period frequented by fishermen of all nations, and 
their trade bringing them in contact with people of other tongues, 
we might expect foreign words to be introduced into their speech. 
The accessions to their vocabulary from these sources, however, are 
very few, and their language remains almost entirely English. Even 
the peculiarities which strike a stranger are often survivals of old 
forms, which are wholly or partially obsolete elsewhere. 

With these preliminary remarks, in considering the words since 
collected, I shall follow the order formerly adopted. I therefore 
notice : — 

I. Those which are genuinely English, but are now elsewhere 
obsolete or only locally used. 

An atomy or a natomy, a skeleton, applied to a person or creature 
extremely emaciated. “Poor John is reduced to an atomy.” This is 
a contraction of the word anatomy, perhaps from a mistake of per- 
sons supposing the a or az to be the article. This use agrees with 


1 In these investigations, I must specially acknowledge the assistance received 
from Judge Bennett of Harbor Grace, N. F., who has not only furnished me with 
a number of words, but has carefully examined the whole list. I have also to 
acknowledge my obligations to an article by the Rev. Dr. Pilot of St. Johns, pub- 
lished in Christmas Bells, a paper issued in that city at Christmas. A few addi- 
tional facts have been received from Mr. W. C. Earl of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and others. For most of the quotations I am indebted to the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
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the original meaning of the word, which was not the act of dissect- 
ing, but the object or body to be dissected, and hence as the flesh 
was removed the skeleton. That word, however, then denoted a 
dried body or mummy (Greek, sked/o, to dry). 
Oh tell me, friar, tell me, 

In what part of this vile anatomy 

Doth my name lodge? tell me that I may sack 

The hateful mansion. 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Fuliet, iii. 3. 


Oh that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth, 
Then with a passion I would shake the world, 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 
Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. 

King Fohn, iii. 4. 


Hence it came to denote a person extremely emaciated. 


They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy, 
A living dead man. 
Comedy of Errors, v.\. 
He also uses the abridged form a¢omy in the same sense, which is 
exactly the Newfoundland use of the word. 


Thou starved bloodhound . . . thou a/omy, thou. 
2 Henry IV., v. 4. 


The same word appears in Scotch. 
They grew like atomies or skeletons.” — Sermons affixed to Society’s Contend- 
ings, quoted in Jameson’s Dictionary. 


Clavy is used to denote a shelf over the mantelpiece. Wright, 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, gives it as denot- 
ing the mantelpiece itself, and thus it is still used in architecture. 
Halliwell, Dictionary of Archaisms, gives clavel, clavy, and clavel 
piece with the same meaning, and clavel teck, which he supposes 
means the shelf over the mantelpiece, the same as the c/avy of the 
Newfoundlanders. In French we have c/aveau, the centrepiece of 
an arch. 

Clean is universally used in the sense of completely, as frequently 
in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures (Ps. Ixxvii. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 
18, etc.) and as still in Scotch. “He is clean gone off his head.” 
“Tam clean used up.” The word c/ear is sometimes used in the 
same sense. 

Conkerbills, icicles formed on the eaves of houses and the noses 
of animals. Halliwell gives it in the form of conkadell, as Devon- 
shire for an icicle. 

Costive, costly. “That bridge is a costive affair.” I had at first 
supposed this simply the mistake of an ignorant person, but in a tale 
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written in the Norfolk dialect I have seen costyve given in this 
sense, and I am informed that it is used in the same way in other 
counties of England. 

Dodtrel, an old fool in his dotage, or indeed a silly person of any 
age. It is usually spelled dotterel, and primarily denoted a bird, a 
species of plover. From its assumed stupidity, it being alleged to 
be so fond of imitation that it suffers itself to be caught while intent 
on mimicking the actions of the fowler, the term came to denote a 
silly fellow or a dupe. 

Our dotterel then is caught. 
He is, and just 
As dotterels used to be; the lady first 
Advanced toward him, stretched forth her wing, and he 
Met her with all expressions. 
Old Couplet, iii. 


Dout, a contraction of “do out,” to extinguish, and douter, an 
extinguisher, marked in the dictionaries as obsolete, but noted by 
Halliwell as still used in various provincial dialects of England. 


First, in the intellect it dou¢s the light. — Sylvester, 


The dram of base 
Doth all the noblest substance dowut. 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. 4. 


Newfoundlanders also express the same idea by the phrase, “make 
out the light.” 

Droke. In my former paper I mentioned this word, without 
being able to explain it properly. It denotes a sloping valley be- 
tween two hills. When wood extends across it, it is called a droke 
of wood. In Old Norse there is a noun drég, a streak, also a noun 
drag, a soft slope or valley, which in another form, drog, is applied 
to the watercourse down a valley. Similar is the word drock, in 
Provincial English given by Halliwell as in Wiltshire a noun mean- 
ing a watercourse, and in Gloucester a verb, to drain with under- 
ground stone trenches. 

Dunch cake or bread, unleavened bread, composed of flour mixed 
with water and baked at once. So Wright and Halliwell give dunch- 
dumpling as in Westmoreland denoting “a plain pudding made of 
flour and water.” 

Flankers, sparks coming from a chimney, so Halliwell gives it as 
meaning sparks of fire. In old English, when used as a verb, it 
denotes to sparkle. 


Who can bide the fanckering flame 


That still itselfe betrays. 
Turbeville’s Ovid, f. 83. 
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The noun is generally flanke or flaunke (Dan. flunke) a spark. 


Felle faunkes of fyr and ‘Jakes of soufre. 
Early Eng. Allit. Poems, “ Cleanness,” 953. 


Gossip, originally Godsib, from God and sid, meaning kin or rela- 
tionship by religious obligation, is still quite commonly used in New- 
foundland to denote a godparent. S26, which in old English and 
Scotch denotes a relative by consanguinity, is used there exclusively 
to denote relationship formed by sponsorship. 

Groaning cake. When a birth is expected, a cake is prepared 
called the groaning cake. Very soon after it occurs, with little re- 
gard to the feelings or nerves of the mother, a feast is made, partic- 
ularly for the elderly women, of whom all in the neighborhood are 
present. This is called the “ dide-zn' feast,” and at it the “ groaning 
cake” is distributed, bearing the same relation to the occasion that 
“bride cake” does to a marriage feast. This is in accordance with 
old English practice and language, in which, according to Halliwell, 
groaning denotes lying-in. Hence we have in Scotch groaning malt, 
drink provided for the occasion, and in old English groaning cheese, 
groaning chair, and groaning cake. Judge Bennett supposes that the 
name of the feast is only the present participle of dde, and means 
staying or waiting. 

Gulch. In my former paper I gave gu/ch as used in a peculiar 
sense on the Labrador coast, and among those frequenting it, but 
stated that I did not find it used in Newfoundland in its old English 
sense of to swallow. I have since learned that it is in use in this 
sense at Spaniards Bay and probably at other places on the coast. 

Gurry, the offal of codfish, now obsolete, but by a euphuism repre- 
sented in dictionaries as meaning “an alvine evacuation.” 

Flackle is used in two senses, and for two English words. The 
one is to cut in small notches, as to ‘“‘ hackle” the edge of the door. 
This is the same as the word to ack, defined “to cut irregularly, 
to notch with an imperfect instrument or in an unskilful manner.” 
The other denotes the separating the coarse part of the flax from 
the fine by passing it through the teeth of an instrument called in 
Northumberland and Yorkshire a hack/e, in Scotch a heckle. Hence 
the word came to mean to handle roughly or to worry, particularly 
by annoying questions. In Newfoundland hackle and cross hackle 
are especially applied to the questioning of a witness by a lawyer, 
when carried to a worrying degree. This is like the use of the word 


_ in Scotland, to denote the questioning at election times of a candi- 


date for the House of Commons. 
Haps, to hasp or fasten a door. This was the original Anglo- 
Saxon form hapse or haps. It is defined by Johnson as a noun, a 
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clasp folded over a staple and fastened on with a padlock, and as a 
verb, to fasten in this manner. Wright gives it as Berkshire for to 
fasten and Devonshire for the lower part of a half door. In New- 
foundland it denotes to fasten in general. 

Helve is the term universally used for an axe-handle, and as a verb 
it expresses the furnishing it with a handle. 

Killock, an old English word used to denote a small anchor, partly 
of stone and partly of wood, still used by fishermen, but going out of 
use in faver of iron grapnels. 

Leary, hungry, faint. This is the old English word /ear or Leer, 
in German /eer, signifying empty or hollow, having its kindred noun 
lereness. 

_ But at the first encounter downe he lay 
The horse runs /eere without the man. 
Harrington’s Ariosto, xxxv. 64. 


Liveyer. In my last paper I gave this word as peculiar to the 
Labrador coast, denoting simply a resident, in contrast with those 
visiting it for fishing or other purposes. I find now that it is used on 
the coast of Newfoundland in the same sense. I learn also that for 
lover they say /oveyer, as is done in some English provincial dialects. 
This, being from the Anglo-Saxon /ufian, is nearer the original than 
the common form. : 

Logy, heavy and dull in respect of motion. Anglo-Saxon /iggan, 
Dutch /ogge, a sluggard. In the United States the word is applied 
to men or animals, as a /ogy preacher or a /ogy horse. In New- 
foundland, in like manner, they will speak of a /ogy vessel, a slow 
sailer, and in addition, when from want of wind a boat or vessel can- 
not get ahead or can only proceed slowly, they will speak of having a 
logy time. 

Lun,acalm. This word exists in Scotch and northern English 
as foun. It also appears in Swedish as /ugn, pronounced /ungn, and 
in old Icelandic as /ogn, pronounced Joan. 

Mundel, a stick with a flat end for stirring meal when boiling for - 
porridge. Wright gives it as used in Leicestershire as an instru- 
ment for washing potatoes, and he and Halliwell both give it as 
Northumberland, denoting a slice or stick used in making puddings. 
In Old Norse there is a word méndull, pronounced mundull, which 
means a handle, especially of a handmill, and the word is frequent 
in modern Icelandic. 

Nesh, tender and delicate, used to describe one who cannot stand 
much cold or hard work. This is old English, but marked in the 
dictionaries as obsolete except in the midland counties of England ; 
Halliwell adds Northumberland. 


He was to messhe and she too harde. — Gower, C. A. V. 
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It may be noted here that the people of Newfoundland use the 
word ¢winly with almost the same meaning. It is undoubtedly 
formed from twin like ‘winding, a diminutive, meaning a little twin, 
given by Wright as twindling. 

In my former article I mentioned munch as used for lunch. I 
may add here the word xunny-bags, originally meaning a lunch-bag, 
but now used in the general sense of a bag to carry all the articles 
deemed necessary in travelling. 

Patienate, long-suffering. Wright gives it as used in Westmore- 
land in the same sense. 

Perney, an adverb meaning presently or directly, as when a ser- 
vant told to go and do a thing might reply “I wz// perney.” The 
word I do not find in any dictionary to which I have access, but 
from cognate words I believe that it has come down from the old 
English. Related to it is the Latin adjective pernzx, quick, nimble, 
active, and the old English word pernicious, signifying quick. Thus 


Milton :— 
Part incentive reed 
Provide Jernicious with one touch of fire. 
Paradise Lost, vi. §20. 


Hence the noun fernicity, swiftness of motion which lingered longer. 
“Endued with great swiftness or fernicity,” Ray on the Creation, 
1691. 

Piddle or peddle is used to describe dealing in a small way, with- 
out any reference to hawking or carrying goods round from house 
to house for sale. This was the old meaning of the word. 

Quism, a quaint saying or conundrum. In Anglo-Saxon, from the 
verb cwethan, to say, comes cwiss, a saying. The Newfoundlanders 
have also the word gwtsitise, to ask questions of one, but it seems to 
be of different origin. 

Roke or roak, smoke or vapor (Anglo-Saxon, reocan, to smoke), 
the same as reek in old English and Scotch. Thus Shakespeare :— 


Her face doth reek and smoke. — Venus and Adonis, 555. 


Still used poetically. 
Culloden shall reek with the blood of the brave. — Campbell. 


I had supposed that the word ructions was Irish and a corruption 
of insurrection. It is used in Newfoundland to denote noisy quar- 
rellings. But Halliwell gives it as Westmoreland for an uproar, so 
that it is really old English. 

Sewell, in old English a scarecrow, especially in order to turn 
deer. It generally consisted of feathers hung up, which by their 
fluttering scared those timid animals. The Red Indians of New- 
foundland suspended from poles streamers of birch-bark for the same 
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purpose, and in old writings on Newfoundland I have seen the 
word. But as the present generation do not follow the practice, it 
is not now in general use. 

Spell, from Anglo-Saxon sfe/ian, means, in old English, as a verb, 
to supply the place of another, or to take a turn of work with him, 
and as a noun, the relief afforded by one taking the place of another 
at work foratime. Ina similar sense it is used in Newfoundland, 
but there it is used specially to denote carrying on the back or 
shoulders. “He has just sfelled a load of wood out,” meaning, he 
has carried it on his back. It is also applied to distance: “ How far 
did you carry that load?”” Answer, “ Three shoulder spells,” mean- 
ing as far as one could carry without resting more than three times. 
I may notice that the word ¢urn is used to denote what a man can 
carry. ‘He went into the country for a turn of wood,” that is, as 
much as he can carry on his back. The Standard Dictionary men- 
tions it as having also this meaning locally in the United States. 

Swinge, the same as singe, regarded as obsolete, but preserved in 
various English provincial dialects, is the only form heard here. It 
is an ancient, if not the original form of the word. Thus Spenser 
says :— 

' The scorching flame sore swingéd all his face. 

Till Tibs Eve, an old English expression, equivalent to the 
“Greek Kalends,” meaning never. The origin of the phrase is 
disputed. The word 774 is said to have been a corruption of the 
proper name Tabitha. If so, the name of that good woman has 
been sadly profaned, for it came to signify a prostitute. 


Every coistrel 
That comes enquiring for his 7d. 
Shakespeare, Pericles. 


But St. Tib is supposed by some to be a corruption of St. Ubes, 
which again is said to bea corruption of Setubal. This, however, 
gives no explanation of the meaning of the phrase, and there is 
really no saint of the name. To me the natural explanation seems 
to be, that from the utter unlikelihood of such a woman being can- 
onized, persons would naturally refer to her festival as a time that 
would never come. 

The use of fo, as meaning this, as in to-day, to-night, and to-mor- 
row, is continued in ¢o year and ¢o once for at once. 

I may also notice that they use the old form wm or on in the com- 
position of words to denote the negative, where present usage has in 
or 7m, or changes the # or m to the letter following. Thus they say 
unproper, or onproper, undecent, unlegal, etc. 

Yaffe, an armful, applied especially to gathering up the fish which 
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have been spread out to dry, a small yaffle denoting as many as can 
be held in the two hands, and a large yaffle, expressing what a man 
would encircle with his arms. The word is also used as a verb, 
meaning to gather them up in this manner. The Standard Dic- 
tionary gives it as used locally in the United States in this last 
sense. But the Newfoundlanders do not limit it to this. They will 
speak of a yaffle, ¢. g., of crannocks. Wright and Halliwell give it 
as used in Cornwall as a noun denoting an armful. 

Yarry, early, wide awake, as a yarry man or a yarry woman. 
Wright and Halliwell give this word spelled yary as Kentish, mean- 
ing sharp, quick, ready. They, however, give yare as another word, 
though almost if not quite identical in meaning. They are closely 
related, appearing in Anglo-Saxon as gearu or gearo, and in kindred 
languages in various forms. In old English yare is used as an adjec- 
tive meaning ready. 


This Tereus let make his ships yare. — Chaucer, Legend of Philomene. 
It is applied to persons meaning ready, quick. 
Be yare in thy preparation.— Shakespeare, Twelfth Nigit, iii. 4. 
And as an adverb, meaning quickly. 
Yare, yare, good Iris, quick. — Ibid., Anthony and Cleopatra, v. 9. 


II. I have next to notice words still in general use, but used by 
the Newfoundlanders in a peculiar sense, this being sometimes the 
old or primary signification. 

To many the most singular instance of this kind will be the use 
of the term dachelor women. Yet, as in Newfoundland, it originally 
denoted an unmarried person of either sex. 


He would keep you 
A bachelor still, 
And keep you not alone without a husband 
But in a sickness. 
Ben Jonson. 


Scarcely less strange may appear the application of the term dar- 
ren both to males and females. In the distribution of poor relief a 
complaint may be heard, “ He is a barren man, and I have three chil- 
dren.”” So the word seems to have been understood by the transla- 
tors of King James’s version of the Bible. Deut. vii. 14: “There 
shall not be male or female barren among you.” 

Boughten, applied to an article, is used to signify that it has not 
been manufactured at home. The same use of the word was common 
in New England. 

Bridge, pronounced drudge, is the word commonly used to denote 
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a platform, though the latter word is known or coming into use, but 
they generally pronounce it flatform. 

Brief. A curious use of the word drief is to describe a disease 
which quickly proves fatal, “The diphtheria was very brief there,” 
that is, it quickly ran its course ; the person soon died of it. 

In several dictionaries (Standard, Halliwell, Webster, etc.) this 
word is given as meaning “rife, common, prevalent,” and is repre- 
sented as specially applied to epidemic diseases. They also refer to 
Shakespeare as authority without giving quotations. Bartlett repre- 
sents it as much used in this sense by the uneducated in the interior 
of New England and Virginia. Murray, in the New English Dic- 
tionary, gives the same meaning, but doubtingly, for he adds, “ The 
origin of this sense is not clear. The Shakespearean quotation is 
generally cited as an example, but is by no means certain.” I 
presume to think that the assigning this meaning is altogether a 
mistake. By no rule of language can édrief be made to mean rife. 
We see at once, however, the expressiveness of the word as applied 
in the Newfoundland sense to an epidemic as making short work of 
its victims. I must regard this, therefore, as the original meaning of 
the word in this application. At the same time we can see how the 
mistake may have arisen. An epidemic disease so malignant as to 
prove fatal quickly could scarcely but become prevalent where 
introduced, and its prevalence being on the minds of men, they would 
be apt to attach such a meaning to the description of its working, 
as brief, and then use the word in that sense. 

Similar to this is the use of the word /ate, applied to a woman 
lately married. “The late Mrs. Prince visited us,” meaning the 
lady who had recently become Mrs. Prince. 

Chastise is used not as particularly meaning to punish either corpo- 
rally or otherwise, but to train for good. A father will ask the per- 
son to whom he is intrusting his son to chastise him well, meaning 
merely bring him up in a good way. But the more limited signifi- 
cation is coming into use. 

Child. In my former paper I mentioned the use of the word child 
to denote a female child. In two instances I have since heard of its 
being used in this sense some years ago in Nova Scotia. The one 
was by an old man originally from the United States, who used 
Shakespeare’s inquiry, “a boy or a child.” Again, in a town settled 
by New Englanders, I am informed by one brought up in it, that 
when he was a boy some forty years ago, it was a favorite piece of 
badinage with young people to address a young husband on the 
birth of his first-born, “Is it a boy or a child?” They did not know 
the meaning of the phrase, but used it in the way of jeering at his 
simplicity, as if he had not yet been able to decide the question. 
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This is an example of the manner in which words or phrases, after 
losing their original meaning, still continug to be used and receive a 
different sense. 

Draft or draught, in old English and still in the Provinces, means 
a team of horses or oxen, and also that drawn by them, a load. As 
the Newfoundlanders generally had no teams, they have come to 
use it to denote a load for t-vo men to carry, hence two quintals of 
codfish. 

Dredge, pronounced in Newfoundland drudge, is used to denote 
the sprinkling of salt over herring when caught, and mixing them 
together to preserve them in the mean time. It is the same word 
that is used in cookery to denote sprinkling flour on meat, for which 
we still have the dredging box. Skeat (Etym. Dictionary) gives a 
general meaning to sprinkle, as in sowing dreg or dredge, mixed corn, 
oats, and barley. 

In connection with this they have the dredge barrow, pronounced 
drudge barrow, a barrow with handles and a trough to hold salt, for 
carrying the fish from the boat to the splitting table. 

Driver is the old English word for a four-cornered fore and aft 
sail attached to the mizzenmast of a vessel, now usually known as 
the spanker. It is now used in Newfoundland to denote a small sail 
at the stern of their fishing punts or boats. The rig, I am informed, 
was common among the fishermen of England and Jersey. 

Duckies. Twilight is expressed as “between the duckies,” an 
expression which seems closely to resemble the Hebrew phrase 
“ between the two evenings.” So duckish, meaning dark or gloomy, 
which Wright and Halliwell give as Devonshire for twilight. We 
may add here that the break of day is expressed as the crack o’ the 
daanin. 

Lolly. This word I have formerly mentioned as used by New- 
foundlanders, as by the people on the northern coast of America, and 
by Arctic explorers, to denote ice broken up into small pieces, nearly 
the same as described in my last paper as called by the former szwish — 
or sish ice. They have, however, another use of the word, so far as 
I know, peculiar to themselves, that is, to express a calm. In this 
respect it seems related to the word /u//. Indeed, Judge Bennett 
thinks that it should be written /u//y. 

Lot, the same as allot, to forecast some future event. Wright and 
Halliwell give it as Westmoreland for imagine, and the Standard 
Dictionary represents it as used in the United States as meaning 
to count upon, to pleasantly anticipate. The word /ow, which I 
deem a contraction of allow, is used in virtually the same sense. “I . 
fow the wind will be to the eastward before morning.” The word 
allow is used in some parts of Nova Scotia as meaning intention or 
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opinion. “I allow to goto town to-morrow.” The Standard Dic- 
tionary represents it as colloquially used in this sense in the United 
States, particularly in the Southern States. 

Main is used as an adverb, meaning very, exceedingly. A New- 
foundlander will say, ‘I am main sorry,” that is, exceedingly sorry, 
This use of the word still appears in various provincial dialects of 
England. The word fair is also used in much the same way. 

Nippers, half mitts or half gloves used to protect the fingers in 
hauling the cod-lines. 

The word ordain is in common use, and is applied to matters in 
ordinary business of life. Thus a man will say, “I ordained that 
piece of wood for an axe helve.” This seems to be the retention of 
its original use, before it came to be set apart for the more solemn 
objects to which it is now applied. Similar to this is its use in Dev- 
onshire, according to Wright and Halliwell, as meaning to order or 
to intend. 

The word proper is in very common use to describe a handsome, 
well-built man. This is old English usage, as in Heb. xi. 23: “He 
was a proper child.” So in Scotch — 


Still my delight is with Jrofer young men. — Burns, Folly Beggars. 


Resolute is used in the sense of resolved. “Iam resolute to go 
up the bay next week,” meaning simply that I have made up my 
mind to that step. This was the original meaning of the word, but 
the transition was easy to its expressing a spirit of determination, 
boldness, or firmness. 

The word ridiculous is used to describe unfair or shameful treat- 
ment without any idea of the ludicrous. “I have been served most 
ridiculous by the poor commissioner,” was the statement of a man 
who wished to express in strong terms his sense of the usage he had 
received. Halliwell says that in some counties of England it is 
used to denote something very indecent and improper. Thus, a 
violent attack on a woman’s chastity is called very ridiculous beha- 
vior, and an ill-conducted house may be described as a very ridicu- 
lous one. 

Smoochin, hair-oil, or pomade. A young man from abroad, com- 
mencing as clerk in an establishment at one of the outposts, was 
puzzled by an order for a “pen’orth of smoochin.” The verb 
smooch is also used as equivalent to smutch, to blacken or defile. 
We may hear such expressions as, “ His clothes are smooched with 
soot,” or, “ The paper is smooched with ink.”’ But it is also used to 
express the application of any substance as by smearing, without any 
reference to blackening. Thus one might say, “ Her hair was all 
smooched with oil.” 
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The term ¢rader is limited tc a person visiting a place to trade, in 
contrast with the resident merchant. 

The mistress of a household disturbed in the midst of her house- 
cleaning will describe herself as a// in an uproar. The word now 
denotes noisy tumult. But it originally meant simply confusion or 
excitement. 

His eye... 
Unto a greater uproar, tempts his veins. 
Shakespeare, Rape of Lucrece, 427. 

Halliwell gives it as in Westmoreland meaning confusion or disor- 
der, and so a Newfoundland lady uses it. But she has quite a vocab- 
ulary to express the same thing. She has her choice among such 
phrases as, a// in a reeraw, all in a floption, or all in a rookery. The 
last word, however, is given bv Wright and Halliwell as in the south 
of England denoting a disturbance or scolding. 

The word weather, beside the usual nautical uses to signify to sail 
to windward of, and to bear up under and come through, as a storm, 
is used to signify foul weather, or storm and tempest according to 
an old meaning, now marked as obsolete, or only used in poetry. 
Thus Dryden, — 


What gusts of weather from that darkening cloud 
My thoughts portend. 


‘I have observed also that some words are used in the same sense 
as in Scotch. This is seen in the use of the preposition zw/o for zx. 
“ There is nothing zzfo the man,” or as the Scotch would say, “ ztz// 
him.” So ametst, meaning near or nearest. Then the verb ver is 

‘used to denote sorrow or grief rather than worry. “I am vexed for 
that poor man,” a Newfoundlander or a Scotchman might say, 
though I judge that it expresses grief arising to such a degree as 
deeply to disturb the mind. It is used in the same sense by Shake- 
speare, — 

A sight to vex the father’s soul withal. — 7itus Andronicus, v. 1. 


In one passage of the Authorized Version of the Bible (Isa. lxiii. 
10), it is used to translate a Hebrew word everywhere else rendered 
grieve. So the words fine and finely, to mean very much or very 
good. “ We enjoyed ourselves fine.” “ How are you to-day ?” “Oh, 
I’m fine.” “He is doing finely.” This usage could not have been 
acquired by intercourse with the Scotch, as there are very few such 
on the island out of St. John’s. The last two words are from the 
Latin, and came into old English through the French, from which 
the use must have been separately derived. 

III. I will now notice a number of words and phrases of a mis- 
cellaneous character that have been introduced in various ways, or 
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have arisen among the people through the circumstances of their 
lives. 

I have already mentioned that though a large proportion of the 
population are of Irish descent, so as to affect the accent of the 
present generation, yet their dialect draws few words from this 
source. There are, however, a few such. Thus we can scarcely 
mistake the origin of the use of the term entirely at the end of a 
sentence to give force to it. Then path, pronounced with the hard 
Irish ¢/4, was applied to a road or even the streets of atown. Not 
long ago one might hear in St. Johns of the “lower fat-h” or the 
“upper path.” So the use of the term gaffer, a contraction of gran- 
fer, itself a corruption of grandfather, as applied to children only, 
must have been derived from Ireland, in some parts of which it is 
common. From that quarter also came, if I mistake not, the use of 
the term doys in addressing men. It is used indeed to some extent 
elsewhere. English commanders, either of vessels or soldiers, use it 
when addressing their men in affectionate familiarity. Shakespeare 
also has it: ‘‘ Then to sea, boys,” “ Tempest,” ii. 2. But the usage 
is specially characteristic of the Irish, and in Newfoundland it is 
universal, in whatever men are employed, whether on board a vessel 
or working on land. I believe that the use of the word rock to 
denote a stone of any size, even a pebble thrown by a boy, which is 
universal in this island, is from the same quarter. 

From the long time that the French have been fishing on this 
coast, we might have expected that the language of the residents 
would have received accessions from them. We find, however, only 
one or two words that we can trace to this source. On the west 
coast they have the word Fackatar, a corruption of Facgue a terre, 
Jack ashore, a name given to a Frenchman who has deserted his 
vessel and is living an unsettled life ashore, and indeed to any 
French Canadian from the St. Lawrence visiting that part of the 
island. The word please is used as an Englishman would say: “I 
beg your pardon, what did you say?” But this is simply the trans- 
lation of the French p/ait-ii. 

We would scarcely have expected to find their speech set off by 
importations from the classics. But some words seem to be of Latin 
origin. In the prices current in the newspapers one may see fish 
distinguished as ¢o/ squolls or tal squals and quoted at certain 
figures. This denotes fish bought and sold without assorting or 
culling, just as they come. Dr. Pilot suggests that the word is a 
corruption of the Latin ¢a/is gualis, such as it is, and it is likely that 
he is correct. 

Another word which he regards as of classic origin is /onger. 
This he supposes a contraction of the Latin /ongurius. I do not 
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think it necessary to go beyond the English language to account for 
the formation of the word. At all events, it is used in Newfound. 
land to denote a pole, of length according to circumstances, stretched 
across an open space. Thus they have flake longers, the horizontal 
pieces in flakes, on which boughs are laid to form the bed on which 
fish are placed to dry, fence-longers, small pickets or rods between the 
fence rails, and stage-longers, from five to seven inches in diameter, 
forming the floor or platform of the fishing stage. 

There is another word in common use which seems to me to have 
a Latin origin, that is guéddaments, which means the things neces- 
sary to take with one in traveling. It appears to me simply a cor- 
ruption of tmpedimenta. 

There is a word common in names on the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador to which I must advert. It is the word ¢ick/e, used to 
denote a narrow passage of some length, usually between an island 
and the mainland, sometimes large enough to afford shelter for ves- 
sels and sometimes so small as to be navigable only by boats. On 
the east coast of Newfoundland there are six or eight such places, 
known by particular appellations, as North Tickle, Main Tickle, etc. ; 
and the coast-pilot notes over a dozen such places on the Labrador 
coast. We have other names formed from them, as Tickle Point or 
Tickle Bay. In two or three instances in Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick we have such a place known sometimes as a /ick/e, but 
commonly as a /z¢¢/e, which I deem a corruption of it. I have never 
seen a conjecture as to the meaning or origin of the word, but myself 
proposed the following explanation.! The first explorers of the coast 
referred to were the Portuguese, who gave names to the leading 
places on these shores, a number of which remain to the present 
day. A large proportion of these were the names of places in Port- 
ugal or the Western Islands, from which they carried on much of 
their trade. Now on the coast of Portugal may be seen a point 
called Santa Tekla. It is a narrow projection some miles in length, 
inside of which is a lengthy basin, narrowed by an island. As there 
were few good harbors on the coast of that country, this formed a 
favorite resort for shelter particularly to her fishermen. What more 
natural than that they should give the name to places here of similar 
appearance and serving the same purpose? The slight change from 
Tekla to Tickle will not appear strange to any person who knows 
into what different forms foreign words have been changed when 
adopted by Englishmen. 

From the people of Newfoundland being so largely engaged in 
seafaring they have many technical terms, some of which are com- 
mon among sailors, but some of which are either peculiar to them- 
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selves or used in a peculiar way. In my last paper I gave the word 
scandalize as heard among Newfoundland seamen, but not common. 
I now find that it is a regular nautical term, Thus the Standard 
Dictionary defines it as follows: “ Naut. to trice up the tack and the 
head or peak of (a sail) in order to reduce its area.” And Knight, 
in his “Voyage of the Falcon,” represents the master as giving 
orders to “ scandalize the mainsail.” 

Then they have the word /obscouse, originally /obs course, as in 
“Peregrine Pickle,” still further contracted into scouse, a sailor's 
dish, consisting of salt meat stewed with vegetables and ship’s bis- 
cuits. To this they give the name scoff, which seems related to the 
verb scoff given as a slang nautical term, meaning to eat voraciously. 
(See Standard Dictionary.) 

An odd phrase among them is Solomon Goss’s birthday. It is 
applied to Tuesdays and Fridays as pudding-days, when at the seal 
or cod fishing. What is the origin of it, or whether it is peculiar to 
the people of Newfoundiand, I cannot ascertain. 

But I would especially note the technical terms connected with 
their fishing. From the intercourse of the fishermen of different 
countries some terms become common among them, though others 
seem peculiar to this people. Thus flatk or flake, is an old English 
word for a paling or hurdle. In old Icelandic it appears as fiaki or 
fiekt, especially a hurdle or shield of wicker work, used for defense 
in battle (Vigfussen, icel. Dict.). Webster gives it as “ Massachusetts 
for a platform of slats of wands or hurdles, supported by stanchions 
for drying fish.” But it has long been used in this sense in New- 
foundland and the adjoining coasts of British America, and it is now 
admitted into the dictionaries as a good English word. 

In my last paper I mentioned grow/er as a name given to small 
icebergs. In explanation of the term, I learn that through the melt- 
ing of the part under water they lose their equilibrium, and some- 
times even a littie noise will cause them to turn over with a sound 
like a growl. Hence the name. Driven by high winds they acquire - 
such a momentum that they carry destruction to any vessel crossing 
their course. One season so many accidents occurred from them 
that it was known as the year of the growlers. I may add that the 
word swatching, given in my last as denoting watching open holes 
in the ice to shoot seals, is simply a corruption of seal watching. 

Among the peculiar words connected with the fishing I note the 
following : a downer, a sudden heavy squall of wind ; sunker, a breaker ; 
roughery, a heavy sea on, and pe/t, usually and perhaps in the seal. 
fishing always denoting the skin of the animal with the fat attached, 
though in hunting it may be used to denote the skin of any fur-bear-. 
ing animal. Voyage is used to express not their passage from one: 
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place to another, but the result of their trip. A good voyage is one 
in which they have been successful in their object, whether fishing 
or trading, and a bad voyage the reverse. 

I mentioned in my last a number of peculiar terms used in seal 
hunting. I would now add that they have a number of words not 
only to distinguish the species of seals, as harps, hoods, and dogheads, 
but to mark the difference of age and condition. Thus the young 
or baby-seals till they leave the ice are known as whitecoats. When 
the pelt, that is the skin and fat together, does not weigh more than 
twenty-five pounds, it is called a cat, and a dwarf-seal, a fat little fel- 
low, is called a sar. 

The most curious use, however, of a word in this connection is 
that of dedlamer. The word originated with a class of vagabonds in 
the Middle Ages, known at first as “bedlam beggars,” so called 
because when released from Bedlam hospital they were licensed to 
beg. They are referred to by Shakespeare as pilgrim beggars, but 
were commonly known as Toms 0’ Bedlam. They were also called 
bedlamites and ded/amers, which came to be generic terms for fools 
of all classes. The last is used in Newfoundland with two applica- 
tions: (1) It denotes aseal one year old and half grown, which being 
immature is of little value, and (2), it is applied rather contemptuously 
to young fellows between 16 and 20. Where we would apply to 
them such a term as hobbledehoys, a Newfoundlander would al- 
ways call them dedlamers. Judge Bennett says “I have often had 
them so described in court. A policeman will say there were a lot 
of dedlamers standing at the corner, and the accused was one of 
them,” etc. There is sufficient resemblance between the two classes 
to account for the use of the same name, but how this came first to 
be applied to either does not appear. 

A curious custom is described in the phrase a press pile compass. 
A press pile is fish piled up to make, and a press pile compass isa 
trick played on a green hand of sending him to the next neighbor to 
borrow the press pile compass. The party applied to has not one to 
spare and sends him to the next, and so on as on April fool’s day. 

The fishermen of Newfoundland have a fishing-boat known as a 
jack, said to be peculiar to that island. It is from seven to fifteen 
tons’ burden. The deck has open standing spaces forward and aft 
for the fishermen to stand in while they fish. The deck is formed 
of movable boards. It is schooner-rigged, but without either fore or 
main boom. The foresail is trimmed aft by a sheet, and the main- 
sail trimmed aft to horns or pieces of wood projecting from the quar- 
ters. It thus avoids the danger of either of the booms knocking the 
fishermen overboard. I cannot ascertain the origin of the name, but 
it is believed that it was brought from either England or Ireland. 
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In my last I mentioned darber as used to denote a sharp cutting 
wind driving small particles of congealed moisture, which strike the 
face in a painful manner. Since that time there have been discus- 
sions on the word in some of the newspapers of Canada. It appears 
that on some of the coasts of the provinces, it is used to denote a 
vapor that rises in a certain state of the atmosphere, and this sense 
of it is given in the Standard Dictionary. In Newfoundland, how- 
ever, I am assured that it has always the idea connected with it of a 
cold wind driving the particles of ice in a way, as it were, to “shave” 
one’s face. 

Being so much engaged with the sea, all their expressions are apt 
to be colored by life on that element. Thus a person going visiting 
will speak of going cruising, and girls coming to the mainland to 
hire as servants will talk of shipping for three months, or whatever 
time they propose to engage. 

Independent of the sea, however, they have a number of words 
which seem to have been formed among themselves, some of which 
may be regarded as slang, but which are in common use. I notice 
the following, dangbelly, a low and coarse word denoting a boiled 
pudding consisting of flour, molasses, soda, etc., and not uncommonly 
seal-fat instead of suet. I think we need hardly go searching for the 
origin of the name chin or cheek music, singing at dances, where they 
have no fiddle or accordion, as often happens among the fishermen ; 
elevener, given by Halliwell as in Sussex denoting a luncheon, but in 
Newfoundland meaning a glass of grog taken at eleven o’clock, when 
the sun is over the fore yard; gum bean, a chew of tobacco; ear 
winkers, flannel coverings for the ears in winter; ramporious, a sort 
of slang term, describing parties as very angry and excited. Yet it 
seems well formed English, having its root-word ramp, and being 
kindred with rampage, rampant, rampacious or rampageous, with the 
last of which it is nearly synonymous ; and J/ocksy, regarded as a 
corruption of /ook see, but probably the first part is a form of the 
Anglo-Saxon /oke, according to Halliwell, meaning to look upon, to 
guard, to take care of. We may here add that raisins are universally 
known as figs and figs as broad figs. tow this originated I cannot 
ascertain. 

A large proportion of the people of Newfoundland being unedu- 
cated, persons trying to use fine English words often substitute one 
for another somewhat alike in sound but totally different in mean- 
ing. Sometimes these are as ludicrous as any that have appeared 
under the name of Mrs. Partington. Dr. Pilot has given a number 
of instances of this kind, as digamous for bigoted, meaning obstinate 
in his opinions, circus court for circuit court, commodation for recom- 
mendation, as for example, a servant’s character. And we have 
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heard of a good janitor of a church having his feelings hurt by being 
obliged to use antichrist (anthracite) coal. Then there are words 
variously mangled in the pronunciation by the ignorant, as d¢smolish 
for demolish, and memsical for nonsensical. Such a use of words is 
generally very limited, perhaps not extending beyond a single indi- 
vidual. In any case they are simply the blunders of the ignorant, 
and unless commonly adopted are of little interest to the student. 
Sometimes a word does thus come into use, as may be seen in the 
word expensible for expensive. 

In Newfoundland the quintal from the Spanish or Portuguese is 
used as the standard of weight for codfish, as it is generally in North 
America. Dr. Pilot supposes that by a corruption of this word the 
people of that island have given us the phrase “a pretty kettle of 
fish.” I think that this is an entire mistake, and that the phrase ori- 
ginated with the word &7zdd/e, an old English word for a weir or trap 
of basket or wicker work set usually at the mouth of small streams, 
incorrectly pronounced 47¢tt/e. I cannot hear of this being in use in 
Newfoundland, and therefore believe that the phrase originated else- 
where. 

IV. There are several words which I have not found elsewhere 
and of which I am unable to explain the origin or relations. I 
note the following: daiser, applied by boys fishing to a large trout. 
When such is caught, a common exclamation is, “Oh, that’s a 
baiser ;” ballacarda, ice about the face, also ice along the foot of a 
cliff touching the water; cove/, a tub made to hold blubber or oil; 
crannocks on the west coast, crumnocks to the north, small pieces of 
wood for kindling ; she diddies, nightmare; g/y, a sort of trap made 
with a barrel-hoop, with net interwoven, and hook and bait attached, 
set afloat to catch gulls, and other marine birds known as ¢icklaces 
and steerins, but what species is meant by the last two names I have 
not ascertained ; jiwker, there is such a word in modern English, 
connected with jink, denoting a lively, sprightly girl or a wag, but 
among the Newfoundlanders the word must have had a different 
origin, as with them it means an unlucky fellow, one who cannot 
or does not succeed in fishing ; o/d teaks and jannies, boys and men 
who turn out in various disguises and carry on various pranks dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, which last from 25th December to old 
Christmas day, 6th January; fe/m, any light ashes such as those 
from burnt cotton, cardboard, also the light dust that rises from 
wood, and some kinds of coal-ashes ; sowtents, pork cakes made of 
pork chopped fine and mixed with flour; and wil//igiggin, half be- 
tween a whisper and a giggle. 

I may notice some idiomatic phrases. Stark naked tea is tea with- 
out milk or sweetening, or szeetness as the fishermen call it, molasses 
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being known as Jong sweetness and sugar as short sweetness. Put 
away a thing too choice is to lay it aside so carefully as not to be able 
to find it. To pay one’s practice is to pay the accustomed dues to the % 
minister or doctor. A scattered few is a very few, and a smart few e 
isa great many. Put your handsignment to it is to sign your name i 
to it, and overright is for opposite or against. Quite an expressive 
phrase is getting tnto collar to denote working on a ship preparatory 
to sailing either for seal or cod fishing. A curious one of which I 
can get no explanation is she’d lick her cuff, that is, submit to any 
humiliation, to be let go to a dance or secure what object she has in 
view. Occasionally there is something poetic in their expressions, 
as when the land is described as just mourning for manure. 

In these two papers I am far from having exhausted the subject, 
but I believe that they will be sufficient to show that in the pecul- 
iarities of Newfoundland speech we have an interesting field of in- Yi, 
quiry. Here is a people living in a secluded position, but retaining 
words and forms of speech brought by their fathers from England, 
which elsewhere have passed away entirely, or are preserved only as 
provincialisms in some limited districts. In this quarter the study 
of these has been neglected hitherto. Persons laying claim to edu- 
cation have regarded them simply as vulgarisms, and have expressed 
some surprise that I should have deemed them worthy of thought- 
ful investigation. They could scarcely conceive that the rude 
speech of unlettered fishermen was really part of the language of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Chaucer. What I have done will, I trust, 
stimulate further inquiry, and that without delay. Education and 
intercourse with people of other lands will soon modify if not en- 
tirely wear away these peculiarities. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that while the opportunity lasts there will be found among those 
having intercourse with them, persons to prosecute the inquiry 
farther, and to seek to gather the fullest information on a subject 
interesting in itself, but especially so as bearing on the past of our ‘ 
English mother-tongue. 


George Patterson. 


New GLasGow, Nova SCOTIA. 
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CREOLE FOLK-LORE FROM JAMAICA! 


I, PROVERBS. 


Since the abolition of slavery in 1837, in Jamaica, the black man 
has flourished and multiplied ; nature, for the trouble of gathering, 
supplies him with as much as he needs ; yams from the earth, bread- 
fruit from the trees, oil for his person, bananas and oranges for his 
desert ; he requires little more, and therefore is found nearer to 
his original African state than in the more difficult climate of the 
southern States of the Union. The island contains about five hun- 
dred thousand blacks, seventy-five thousand “browns,” that is to 
say mulattoes or “colored people” (an expression never used in 
Jamaica), and only twelve or fifteen thousand whites ; the latter are 
chiefly of English descent, as are also the browns, at least the lighter 
portion. The language is English, or as near an approach to Eng- 
lish as the Jamaica negro has yet achieved ; his speech is rather try- 
ing to unaccustomed ears, and for its comprehension needs a sym- 
pathy acquired only by intercourse. During fifty years, schools have 
been at work, fostered by government, by churches and missionary 
societies, while for a longer time has continued the education of 
contact with the Anglo-Saxon, in the relations of business and soci- 
ety, as evidence by the presence of those seventy-five thousand 
“browns.” Here is a wide field for the student of folk-lore; it 
would be of interest to compare and divide, separating what is 
English from what is African. In the present article attention can 
be paid only to a single phase of this material, namely, to Creole 
proverbs. 


1. Nyanga mek crab go sideways. (Nyanga seems to be a term 
of African origin, meaning pride or superciliousness ; the idea is 
that too frequent turning of the cold shoulder has developed into 
compulsory lateral progression.) 


2. Consequential mek crab hab no head. (‘ Consequential” is 
equivalent to pride.) 


3. Crab walk too much, him lose him claw. 


4. When cow-tail cut off, God-almighty brush fly fe’ him. (Ap- 
parently another way of saying “ God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.”) 

Read before the Boston Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, January 
17, 1895. 
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5. Bull horn never too heaby fe’ him head. (The back is fitted to 
its burden.) 


6. Dog hate to min’ owner him sleep widout supper. 

7. Spit in de sky, it fall in your face. (A maxim of prudence.) 

8. Pig say, “Mammy, wha’ mek your mout’ long so?” Him say, 
“Ah, my pickny, dat same ting wha’ mek my mout'’ long so, will 
mek yours long too.” (This recognition of the theory of heredity 
will appeal to those familiar with the common tropic breed of swine, 
which is long-nosed.) 

9. Do for do for no harm. (One good turn deserves another.) 


10. Fowl weary, hawk catch him chicken. (Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.) 


11. Man no trabble, him no know puss hab cock eye. (Illustrative 
of the advantages of a wide education.) 


12. Big blanket mek man sleep late. 

13. Too much sit down broke trousers. 

14. Shut mout’, no catch fly. (A plea for silence.) 

15. Ebery day bucket go da well, one day bottom drop out. 

16. John Crow want fe’ go nort side. Why you tink breeze 
come tek him? (The “north side,” that is, islands in the direction 
of Falmouth, is likely to be the direction from which the breeze 
blows; the order of nature is not to be reversed to please the indi- 
vidual.) 

17. What costs notin’ gib good weight. 

18. Cunnin’ better than 'trong. (Wisdom is superior to strength.) 

1g. Patien’ man dribe jackass. 


20. Tek time watch ants, you see how him mek. (Everything is 
to be learned by observation, including the habits of animals.) 
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21. One time da mistek, two time a purpose. (The repetition of 
an error implies wilful fault.) 


22. One time fool no fool, two time fool him da fool. 
| 23. Snak bite you, you see groun’ lizard you run. 
| 24. Ef you ’fraid fe’ frog, you run from crab. 


25. When towel turn tablecloth, dere’s no bearin’ wid it. (Di- 
rected against “ codfish aristocracy.”) 


26. Rock-’tone ribber bottom neber know sun hot. 


| 27. Ef you trow rock-’tone in a hog-’tye, da pig dat cry “quee 
| quee,” da’ him it knock. 


i” 28. John Crow tink him pickny white. 
29. Belly full, potato hab kin. 


30. Hog run fe’ him life, dog run fe’ him charac’ter. 


31. Today fe’ you, tomorrow fe’ me. (Every dog has his day.) 
32. Trubble catch man, monkey breeches fit bh’: 


33. Calabash neber bear pumpkin. 


| 34. Crab walk too much, him get in kutakoo. (Kutakoo, a kind 
of crab-soup.) 


| 35. Hansom face an’ good luck don’t trabble da same pass. 
| 36. When a man talk too much, him pay him fader debt. 
| 37. Ants foller fat. 


38. Trubble dey in de bush, Nancy come bring a home. (Anansi, 
African word for spider, here as mischievous sprite.) 


39. Wha’ de good of edication, ef he got no sense? 


it 40. Monkey say, wha’ in your mout’ not fe you. (There’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip.) 
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41. Ebery day Debil help tief, one day God help watchman. 


42. Man no done climb hill, no trow way your ’tick. 

43. Man no done grow, no laugh at da long man. 

44. Married hab teet’. (This hint at the possible infelicities of 
married life seems to convey a meaning similar to our phrase, thut 
remorse biteth like a serpent.) 

45. Dark night no hab gub’nor. 

46. Finga’ sore, you can’t cut it, trow way. 

47. Truvble neber blow shell. (Sorrow gives no warning.) 

48. Sof’ly sof’ly catch monkey. 

49. Wha’ fool de fowl but cockroach. 

50. When cockroach mek dance, him no ask fowl. 

51. Duppy know who fe’ frighten. (Duppy, ghost.) 

52. Day more long dan zope. 

53. Ef ears grow eber so big, dey can’t pass head. 

54. Man dead, grass grow at him door mout’. 

55. Fus’ word, go to law. 

56. Cotton tree fall down, nanny goat jump ober him. 

57. Ef you miss Harry, catch him frock. 

58. When puss lib well, him say ratta meat bitter. 

59. When dog lib well, him go da broad pass, go trubble cow. 


60. Cuss cuss neber bore hole in ’kin. (Hard words break no 
bones.) 


61. One tief no like see noder tief carry long bag. 
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62. Dog hab shine teet’ him b’long to butcher. 


63. Ef you want fe’ taste de women’s soup, ‘cratch him back. a 


64. Me dead hog a’ready, me no min’ hot water. 


| 65. Foller fashion, broke neck. 
| 66. By and by very long rope. 
| 67. Sofely ribber run deep. 
| 68. Coward man keep soun’ bone. 
69. Neber min’ mek ship run ashore. 
70. Don’ care keep big house. 
71. When dainty lady lib well, him tek a pin fe’ eat peas. 
j | 72. Greedy choke puppy. 
73. Hen neber wash him chicken too hard. 


| 74. Pickny mus’ creep before him walk. 

. | 75. Bull ole, you tek wis’ wis’ tie him. (Wis’ wis’, a straw.) 

76. Jackass dead, you tek him hed-’kull so hole’ honey. 

| Another phase of Creole Folk-Lore in Jamaica is to be found in 
| the “Nancy Stories” (African Anansi, spider), which will receive 


: mention in a future article. 
William C. Bates. 
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THE POETRY OF AMERICAN ABORIGINAL SPEECH. 


EMERSON has said, ‘‘ Every word was once a poem,” and Andrew 
Lang, in his facetious “ Ballade of Primitive Mar.” credits our early 
ancestors with speaking never in prose but “in a strain that would 
scan.” In the statement of the philosopher there is a good nugget 
of truth, and just a few grains of it in the words of the wit. 

There are two aspects of the poetry of speech, poetry of thought 
and poetry of sound,—the word that epitomizes an epic, and the 
word that embryonizes a symphony. From the numerous and di- 
verse tongues of the red men of America rich illustrations of these 
phenomena may be derived, and there is often a close kinship be- 
tween primitive man and the poet of to-day, the figurative language 
and personifications of the latter carrying us into the midst of the 
domain of the former with its nalve concepts of nature and the 
things of nature. 

A modern poet writes : — 

“ De te voir tous les jours, toi, ton pas gracieux, 
Ton front pur, le beau feu de ta fiére prunelle, 
Je ris, et j’ai dans l’Ame une féte éternelle.” 


Fe ris, et fai dans [ dme une féte éernelle, —that is happiness indeed. 
After the poet, — how far we need not say, — comes the Chippeway 
Indian with his nin ba'pinéndam, “I rejoice, I am glad, I am happy,” 
derived from the words défi, “to laugh,” and tnéudam, “1 think.” 
Hence, nin ba'pinéndam really signifies “I laugh in my thoughts, my 
mind laughs.” 

In their quaint anthropomorphism the old Greeks made Zeus the 
lightning-wielder and all the gods immortal laugh, while the bards 
and prophets of Israel make frequent mention of the laughing of 
Jahve. Whittier, in his little poem, “The Lakeside,” sings :— 

“ So seemed it when yon hill’s red crown 
Of old the Indian trod, 


And through the sunset air looked down 
Upon the Smile of God.” 


And a note in the edition of his works at the writer’s elbow explains : 
“ Winnipiseogee ; Smile of the Great Spirit.” Such an etymology, 
however, is impossible, the name containing traces neither of a word 
for “smile,” nor of one for “spirit.” But, for all that, the poet has 
preserved for us the thought of a simpler “ maker” of the Red Men. 
Winnipiseogee does not mean “ Smile of the Great Spirit,” yet some 
early New Englander may have stood upon its shore, watching the 
sun-kissed wavelets rippling to the beach, and heard his Indian com- 
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panion, as many another, in later days, on the shores of the Great 
Lakes, has heard his, speak words like these: “ Look! the water- 
spirits are happy ; they are smiling to-day!” It was the gentle play 
of the wavelets in the sun, not the lake itself, that was the “smile of 
the manitou.” There was poetry in the soul of that forgotten In- 
dian, poetry akin to that in the soul of the good Quaker singer, who, 
in one of his letters, tells us: “ Of all sweet sounds, that of water is 
to me the sweetest. I know of nothing more delicately restful than 
the liquid voice of brooks, or the low, soft lapse of the small waves 
of our country ponds on their pebbly margins.” 

Who does not remember the fair daughter of the arrow-maker of 
the Dakotas, the bride of Hiawatha, Minnehaha, “ Laughing Water,” 
and the cataract by which she dwelt? The Eau qui rit of the voya- 
geurs of the Great Northwest perpetuates a like train of aboriginal 
thought. 

Those familiar with “Way down on the Suwanee River” will 
scarcely be surprised to learn that the name of the stream belongs 
to the harmonious language of the Creek Indians, and is itself musi- 
cal, —suwdni means “echo.” It is into this language, or into some 
other of the Mukhogean stock to which it belongs, that one might 
well translate Southey’s lines on the “Cataract of Lodore,” for it 
possesses in abundance such terms as these: ok? lakni, “ yellow 
water ;” okefenoke, “shaking water ;” okmulgi, “bubbling water ;” 
witimka, “rumbling water ;” wiwdka, “roaring water;” amakalli, 
“tumbling water,” etc. Whosoever wishes to learn more of this 
melodious speech may study it in the interesting volumes of Dr. 
Gatschet. 

Longfellow, describing an autumn morning, writes : — 


“ Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing.” 


And the figure of the bird has passed before the eyes of seers in all 
lands who have sung of the coming of light out of chaos, of day out 
of night. The old Hebrew cosmogonist who told how in the begin- 
ning “ the spirit of God moved over the face of the waters,” felt as did 
his interpreter in Puritan England, long centuries afterward, who, 
casting the figure in a beautiful mould, pictured the Deity as “sitting, 
dove-like, brooding o’er the vast abyss.” And these poets had their 
predecessors in many a forgotten bard of prehistoric times before 
whose dimmer eyes the same vision indistinctly flashed. The Cop- 
per Indians of Northwestern Canada tell us that, at the beginning 
darkness reigned supreme until the crow appeared, and, cleaving 
night with its wings, let the daylight stream through and through. 
Of the raven, who plays so important a réle in the creation-myths 
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of the Indians of the northwest coast, Mr. Deans reports the Haida 
as saying: “In the shape of a raven he existed from all eternity. 
Before this world came into being, as a raven, he brooded over the 
intense darkness which prevailed, until after zons of ages, by the 
continual flapping of his wings he beat the darkness down to solid 
ground.” (Amer, Antiq. vol. xvii. p. 62.) The aboriginal poet from 
whom this concept first emanated is worthy to rank with the cos- 
mogonic bards of the Aryan and Semitic culture-peoples. 

The Quiché Indians of Guatemala, when they wish to say “the 
day approaches,” “it is beginning to dawn,” express it thus, Ca xaguin 
vuch, “now the opossum spreads his legs.” (Brinton, Ess. of 
Amer. p. 112.) The day-god figures also as an old man. From 
this we may readily pass over to the figure which Shakespeare 
makes Horatio employ in Hamlet :— 


“ Look, the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


The word /fita'ban, by which the Algonkian Indians of the Great 
Lakes express the idea of “dawn,” really sums up Shakespeare’s 
lines. Pita'ban is composed of waban, “day, dawn,” and fit, “ this 
way, hither,” the terms together signifying literally “the day comes 
this way.” Wédan is from the root wad, “ white, whitish,” applied to 
the color of the sky at daybreak. The “russet,” too, has appealed 
to the Indian mind. In the Delaware language we meet with the 
expression machka jappan, “ dawn, aurora,” —the equivalent of our 
familiar “the sky is ruddy in the east,” —from machkeu, “red,” and 
wapan, “daylight.” A modern children’s hymn contains these 
lines : — 
wie “* Early morning! Early morning!’ 

Golden sun, ’t is time to rise; 

Paint your softest, warmest colors 

On the tender morning skies.” 


And the figure used is one familiar to the students of primitive 
tongues. The Kootenay Indians call the “aurora, dawn,” ands 
itlme yét, “red sky,” and the “red sky at sunset ;” Aétenii's itlmé@ yt, 
“the sky is painted red” (from Aitend'stik, “to paint red,’ and 
itlmé'yét, “sky’’). Some of the Chippeways, more anthropomorphis- 
tically inclined, attribute the flush of morning to a beautiful maiden, 
who is painting herself in her lodge in the sky. 
In the “ Merchant of Venice,” Lorenzo bids Jessica 


“ Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,” 
and one may imagine a pair of lovers among the Navajo Indians 
gazing upward at the starry heavens while one tells the other the 
star-story of this primitive people : — 
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“ Now after the sun and moon had taken their places, the people 
commenced embroidering the stars upon the heavens the wise men 
had made, in beautiful and varied patterns and images.” 

But the Indian somewhat spoils the beauty of the conception when 
he continues : — 

“ Bears and fishes and all varieties of animals were being skilfully 
drawn when in rushed a prairie-wolf, roughly exclaiming: ‘What 
folly is this? Why are you making all this fuss to make a bit of 
embroidery? Just stick the stars about the sky anywhere;’ and 
suiting the action to the word the villainous wolf scattered a large 
pile all over the heavens. Thus it is that there is such a confusion 
among the few images which the tasteful Navajoes had so carefully 
elaborated.” (Emerson, “Indian Myths,” p. 103.) 

Mrs. Barbauld, in her poem on “ The Death of the Virtuous,” has 
these lines :— 


“So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 


In the figure of speech she employs, —‘‘so gently shuts the eye of 
day,’ — we have preserved through centuries of bardic inheritance 
the familiar turn of speech of primitive man. The sun is the “eye 
of day” among widely separated and most distantly related peoples. 
Many, also, might say with the Mayas of Yucatan concerning an 
eclipse of the sun, ‘upul u uich kin, tupan u uich kin, “the eye of the 
day is covered over,” or “the eye of the day is shut up.” (Brinton, 
“Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics,” p. 36.) 

And, had one the leisure to relate them, instances of equally beau- 
tiful and poetic aspects of American aboriginal speech might be 
cited from the nomenclature of the plant and animal kingdoms. In 
the song in the “ Princess,” Tennyson invokes the “ Swallow, swal- 
low, flying south :” — 


“O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North.” 


This migration of the swallow, unremembered in our English name, 
which Skeat interprets as “tosser about,” or “mover to and fro,” 
was not lost sight of by the primitive Chippeways, who called it 
cacawanipisi, explained by Cuog to mean “ the bird that emigrates to 
the south in the autumn and returns in the spring.” The word for 
“south ” is cawan, and the repetition of the first syllable gives the 
idea of ‘“‘going and coming.” The Kootenay Indians of British 
Columbia call the Anemone multifida siya'pi a'gkis, “ the white man’s 
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cartridge (or arrow),” and Longfellow, in “ Hiawatha,” *alludes to 
the Indian belief that the plantain (way-bread), “white man’s foot,”’ 
grew wherever trod the foot of the European intruder. 


“ Wheresoe’er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker; 
Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Springs the white man’s foot in blossom.” 


The “lady’s slipper” is called by the Dakota Indians p/-sko-ta han-pe, 
“the night-hawk’s moccasin ;” and there are other like names. 
A. F. Chamberlain. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN LEGENDS AND BELIEFS ABOUT 
THE SQUIRREL AND THE CHIPMUNK. 


Our word squirrel is traced back to the Greek skiouros, which 
signifies literally “shadow tail,” from ska, “shadow,” and oura, 
“tail,’ and the bushy tail of the little creature has attracted the 
attention of other peoples than those of ancient Greece. 

In Longfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha,” the grateful hero sings : — 

“Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the name which now I give you; 

For hereafter and forever 

Boys shall call you adjidaumo 

Tail in air the boys shall call you.” 
Of Manabozho, or Nanabush, the demigod and culture-hero of the 
Chippeways and kindred Indian tribes, whose character and achieve- 
ments Longfellow has mingled with those of the Iroquois patriot 
and statesman, Hiawatha, to produce the majestic figure of his great 
epic, the following legend is told (Emerson, “Indian Myths,” p. 
345) 

Once he was swallowed by the great fish, who gulped him down, 
canoe and all; but he was helped by a little animal, that, all un- 
noticed, had remained in the vessel. This was the squirrel, on whom 
Manabozho, in remembrance of his services, conferred the name 
adjidaumo. 

The word, however, does not mean “tail in air,” as the poet 
thought, but rather “head foremost,” from the way in which the 
animal descends trees; “tail in air” is altogether too free a transla- 
tion of the name, whose literal meaning in the Chippeway tongue 
is “mouth foremost.” 

Curiously enough, our familiar word chipmunk, as the earlier 
form, chitmunk (which occurs in Mrs. Traill’s “ Canadian Crusoes ”), 
indicates, is a corruption of this Indian name adjidaumo, the final o 
of which is nasal, —the # at the end has been added by association 
with monkey, and the change of the ¢ to g in the first syllable is 
accounted for by the “chipping” of the animal. 

The Karok Indians of California say that in the beginning the 
human race was without the precious boon of fire. But the coyote 
(prairie-wolf), the bear, the squirrel, and the frog, managed to pro- 
cure some from the two old hags in whose possession it was, and by 
passing the brand from one to another, to secure its reaching man- 
kind. To this day the squirrel bears evidence of his venture, for the 
skin just above his shoulders was scorched, and the heat of the flame 
caused his tail to curl up over his back as we see it now. The Na- 
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vajo Indians, also, make the squirrel a sort of Prometheus, or fire- 
stealer of the prime. Their version is that it was the coyote, the 
bat, and the squirrel who procured fire for men, the last succeeding 
in bringing the sacred flame to the wigwams of the Indians after the 
other two (one after the other) had carried it as far as they could. 
(Powers, Contr. N. Amer. Ethn. vol. iii. p. 38.) 

Mrs. Erminnie Smith has, among the numerous legends of the Iro- 
quois Indians recorded by her, one in which the merry little chip- 
munk figures as a hero of light. This story, accounting for the 
dark line or stripe upon the animal's back, is as follows: Long, long 
ago, the porcupine, who was chief of all the animals in the world, 
called a council to determine whether there should be day and sun- 
light in the world, or only night and darkness. After a violent dis- 
cussion had taken place, the chipmunk, who was in favor of day, 
began to sing: “ The light will come; we must have light!” while 
the bear, who wanted it to be always night, sang: “ Night is best; 
we must have darkness!” As the chipmunk continued to sing, the 
day began to dawn, whereupon some of the other animals became 
very angry. The bear ran after the chipmunk, who succeeded in 
escaping, but not without the huge paw of the bear passing over his 
back, as he entered a hole in 2 tree, and leaving the black stripe we 
see there to-day. (Sec. Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 80.) The Cher- 
okee Indians, whose language is related to that of the Iroquois, 
have a legend accounting for the stripes: After man had invented 
weapons, and began to hunt and kill the animals, birds, etc., the latter 
held a grand council to decide how to retaliate. After considerable 
discussion, it was determined that each of the creatures in question 
should visit upon man some disease or sickness; and this is why 
mankind is now subject to such afflictions. One alone, of all the 
animals, said he had no quarrel with man, and spoke against the 
retaliation proposed. This was the little ground-squirrel, whose 
action so incensed the other animals that they fell upon him and 
sought to tear him to pieces. He escaped, however, but bears the 
marks of the struggle to this very day. (Mooney, Seventh Ann. Rep. 
Bur. Ethn. p. 321.) 

Among the Indians of Vancouver Island Mr. Lord heard a quaint 
story of the origin of the four stripes of the squirrel of the West: 
Once there was a terrible ogress who kidnapped children and ate 
them, for she was a fierce cannibal. An Indian woman, seeing her 
son about to be made away with by this creature, prayed to the gods 
that he might escape in some way or other. Her prayer was heard, 
and just as the ogress was making off with the child, the latter be- 


- gan to turn into a squirrel, and slipping through her hands, the pretty 


little creature scampered merrily off, but bears to this day on her 
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back the marks of the ogress’ terrible claws. (Bancroft, Nat. Races, 
vol. iii. p. 52.) 

Another legend of Manabozho tells why the squirrel “barks :” 
Once upon a time, Manabozho invited all the animals to a feast. 
When guests tried to eat the black-bear meat, cooked by his wife, 
they were, one and all, seized with a violent fit of coughing which 

;they tried in vain to suppress. Manabozho, at last, angry at the 
‘great noise, turned them all into squirrels, and they are coughing 
yet. This is why “to this day the squirrel coughs or barks when 
any one approaches its nest.” (Emerson, p. 412.) 

The Shasta Indians of California have a legend that in the great 
Deluge all the animals perished except a huge squirrel, the size of a 
bear, which is still living on Mt. Wakwaynuma. The Micmacs of 
Nova Scotia say that once the squirrel was larger than the bear, but 
Glooskap,— the Manabozho of these Indians, — “took him in his 
hands, and, smoothing him down, he grew smaller and smaller till 
he “became as we see him now.” When Glooskap was thinking of 
creating man, another legend tells us, he asked the squirrel what he 
would do if he saw a man coming. The squirrel replied: “I should 
climb a tree!”” And since the appearance of man upon the face of 
the globe such has been the habit of this animal. The same In- 
dians, in other stories, make the squirrel fight valiantly on the side 
of the great hero Pulowech, the partridge, in his contest with the 
great savage beast, the Wetsum. (Leland, Alg. Leg. p. 29.) 

Bryant has given us a characteristic sketch of this bright little 

“ The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily.” 

Some such figure was present to the mind of the primitive Delaware 
Indian who gave to the chipmunk the name which he bears in that 
language, pochgwapiith, the literal meaning of which is “he sits up- 
right upon something.” The ground-squirrel is called amicus, which 
also signifies “ mouse,” and January is known as anixi gischuch, 
“ground-squirrel month,” because then these animals begin to run 
about. To the Delaware anicus (a diminutive of anzk) seem to be 
related the Chippeway names for the “ black squirrel,” mzsanzk and 
misaniko. The “flying squirrel” is called in Chippeway shagaskan- 
dawe, which means “the animal that moves as if flattened out.” 
Sufficient has been given here to show that the squirrel and the chip- 
munk have their réle in the mythology and folk-lore of our American 
aborigines, and to indicate briefly the nature of the interesting stories 
in which they figure. 


A. F. Chamberlain. 
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SOME CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS OF THE WINNEBAGO 
INDIANS.! 


A younG Winnebago girl, now a student at Hampton, Va., told 
me the following fragments of the iolk-lore of her tribe. Having for 
years lived away from her early home in Nebraska, many traditions 
and legends that she had heard in childhood had escaped her mem- 
ory, others could only in part be recalled. She well remembered 
the general belief of her people in various nature spirits. Offerings 
are constantly made to these deities of the clouds, the water, and the 
woods, to win their favor or to act as counter-charms against their 
malignant attacks. Tobacco and red feathers are especially promi- 
nent among the offerings, and a supply of the latter is usually to be 
found in the house of an Indian family that still keeps up ancient 
rites. No shrines are erected to the spirits, but gifts are left in par- 
ticularly secluded places, oftentimes beside running water. Sacri- 
fices of dogs are by no means uncommon. Such customs are not 
confined to the past, but exist to this day among many Indians liv- 
ing within a few miles of government schools. Some of the elders 
seriously object to the education of their children, seeing that it 
tends to destroy reverence for the sacred traditions and usages of 
the Indians. 

“Thunders” are people who live in the clouds. They cause 
thunder by beating about or waving clubs which they carry. The 
lightning is caused by the opening of their eyes. When the rolling 
reverberations occur it is said that the thunders are going down 
under the earth. It is interesting here to notice that the Sioux say 
that thunder is caused by the noise made by the wings of crowds 
of turtle-doves, and that the lightning is due to their winking. 
The Sioux name for the turtle-dove is wa-kin-ya-la, and thunder is 
wa-kin. According to Sioux mythology, a thunderstorm will be 
caused by killing a turtle-dove. The thunders are great enemies of 
the water-spirits, beings who dwell in large bodies of water or in 
mountains or in the cliffs bordering great streams such as the Mis- 
souri River. When dull reverberations are heard, it is thought that 
the thunder-folk are pursuing the water-spirits, hunting them in 
their far retreats. When one is struck by lightning it is caused by 
one of the thunders striking him with a club. Offerings are made 
to the thunders to propitiate them. I knew once in early spring, 
during a violent thunderstorm, the first of the season, of a lad being 
sent to place tobacco in a secluded spot as a propitiatory offering to 


! Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
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the thunders to win their favor for his family. A ring of grass is 
sometimes seen on the plains or hillsides, that is apparently beaten 
down and lies flat and dried against the green background. Such 
rings are supposed to be caused by the thunders dancing in a circle 
during a storm. 

The water-spirits are thought to be immense creatures with horns. 
Their subterranean abodes are said to be very beautiful, sometimes 
carved out of shining white clay. They come on fair, bright days to 
sun themselves when there is no danger of the hostile thunders find- 
ing them. Sometimes water-spirits leave their beautiful underground 
mansions and are incarnated as men and women. One old medicine 
woman now living is very generally believed to be one of these incar- 
nations. She had been the wife of a water-spirit during her previous 
existence. He was enraged at her leaving him to become a human 
being, and at the time of her birth with his hand struck her an 
unseen blow across the eyes which left dark marks below the eyes 
and on the temple, which she carries to this day. Those who know 
of her dual nature often notice and mention this mark of vengeance 
dealt by her water-spirit husband. Nor was this all of his jealous 
revenge. In time the child bearing the dark bluish marks about her 
eyes grew upand married an Indian of her tribe. She had several 
children. Her favorite, a pretty little girl, was one day stung by an 
adder and died almost immediately. Every one believed that this 
was the method taken by the former husband to call to his own 
world the favorite child of the wife who had long ago deserted him 
to dwell among men. 

There is among these Indians a firm belief in tree or wood- 
spirits. Such a spirit is described as a smallish black animal, with 
a very round face and with glittering eyes. <A child with an unusu- 
ally fat round face will be said to be “ Wan-kan-chu-ne-ska,” that is, 
like a wood-spirit. My informant said that asa child she thought 
of the tree-spirit as a dark, cat-like animal. These creatures are 
spirits and yet at times materialize themselves so as to be visible to 
man. But it is certain death to behold the much feared tree-spirit. It 
is less disastrous to have a tree-spirit gaze upon you than for you to 
see it. But to have it look upon one may cause the person’s death, 
and certainly bodes disaster of some sort. It is even most unfortu- 
nate to have a tree-spirit think of you. If, as the Indians say, “ his 
thought reaches you,” you will surely be sick. If the medicine man 
tells one who is ill that his sickness is caused by the evil influence of 
a wood-spirit, proper offerings or sacrifices should at once be made 
to restore health and to avert sickness from the house. 

To dream of these spirits presages misfortune. If one bea parent, 
perhaps his unlucky dream foretells the death of his children. Even 
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young children are in terror if the tree-spirit appears to them in 
their dreams. The usual gifts of tobac: . red feathers, etc., are 
made to placate these spirits and to waru off the evil foretold by 
their appearance in sleep. If the dream is unusually striking or ter- 
rible (as in nightmare), even a dog is sometimes sacrificed to win the 
favor of the wood-deities. 

If, unawares, one disturb a tree that is occupied by one of these syl- 
van deities, punishment is likely to be visited upon the offender. It 
sometimes happens that a man in felling a tree accidentally injures 
himself, when his friends say that probably the trouble was sent by 
an unseen spirit whose tree had been molested. Some years ago a 
man one evening came in from hunting in the woods. He was rather 
famous for his skill as a hunter, but this day had been unusually for- 
tunate even for him. He threw down his game, came into the tent, 
and sat with his family in a circle about the fire in the middle of the 
tepee. Suddenly the flap of the latter was pushed aside and a 
stranger entered. He was dressed in black, an unusual thing for an 
Indian, and no one knew him. He passed on one side of the fire, to 
the place where the fortunate hunter sat, almost opposite the en- 
trance of the tepee, and took his hand as if to shake hands. The 
hunter immediately fell back as if dead. The dark stranger disap- 
peared without speaking. After a while the man was “ brought to” 
by his friends. He had been unconscious, and it was with difficulty 
that he recovered. Both he and his friends believed that the swoon 
was caused by the influence of a wood-spirit. It was surmised that 
the latter had assumed the form of a man and for some reason had 
come to call the hunter to his own world, but had failed in his 
purpose. 

Some peculiarly large tree, or one conspicuous on account of stand- 
ing isolated in an exposed place, is held sacred as being the resi- 
dence of a wood-spirit. An extremely large cottonwood tree which 
stands beside the Omaha Creek in Nebraska has long been consid- 
ered as holy. At one time it was known to contain wild honey, but 
none of the inhabitants of the neighborhood attempted to rifle the 
great tree of its stores lest the deity residing in it should inflict a 
severe penalty for meddling with its sacred precincts. 

A special spirit presides over and generally causes disease, and it 
is this spirit that must be sought and appeased when there is illness. 
A child was ill, and to cure it, as well as to prevent the disease from 
attacking several other children in the family, the mother slew a 
dog. She carried the dead animal to a brook beside which she 
placed it. All the children who were well had been ordered to 
attend her, each bearing a handful of the mystic red feathers and 
some tobacco. First the feathers were scattered over the sacrificed 
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dog, then the tobacco strewn over the feathers, which completed the 
rite. In cases where a dog is sacrificed it is a rigid rule that its 
death-blow must be so sure and strong that it shall die without 
howling even a single time. 

The medicine man when trying to exorcise the spirit of disease 
scatters his tobacco, feathers, or what not, repeating meantime 
prayers. The latter are in part spontaneous appeals, in part formulz 
in ancient dialect, or as my Winnebago friend said, “in old Indian,” 
handed down by tradition from one medicine man to another. 
Young people of to-day only partially understand these ancient for- 
mulz. At the time of a birth the medicine man is often summoned 
to pray and to make prognostications about the life and career of 
the new-born child. 

There must be considerable in the thought and belief of the Win- 
nebagos that bears upon the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
I have had too limited opportunity for investigation to draw any 
general conclusions, but fragments of mythology, communicated by 
the young woman already mentioned, convince me that there must 
be an interesting field for work among the tribe upon this subject. 
Certain ones of their medicine men are believed to have lived upon 
earth previous to their present existence. It would seem as if their 
magical powers were in part due to an accumulated strength derived 
from having lived before. The Indians in speaking of the subject 
say, “some people have to live over again.” I understand that the 
medicine man or woman who is believed to be “living over again” 
is one whose first life on earth was good. Fireflies are said to be 
incarnations of people who lead bad lives and who after death had 
to “die over again.’’ After this second death such persons reappear 
on earth as fireflies. The Winnebago name for these insects is 
“ wa-ru-ha,” which interpreted signifies “movers.” Certain roots, for 
example Indian potatoes (probably a species of /pomaa) and Indian 
turnips (Psoralea esculenta), used by the Indians as food, are not dug 
during the summer months, the time when the fireflies happen to be 
seen. The Indians say the roots are “moving” at this time, and 
should be left unmolested. 

The old people do not like to tell their stories after the spring 
opens. The children are told that they would see snakes if they 
should listen to tales during warm weather. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


VOL. IV. CURRENT SUPERSTITIONS, BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 


Tue fourth volume of these memoirs, in virtue of its theme, is 
likely to receive more general notice than those which have preceded 
it. The work is avowedly only a first essay at a complete gathering 
of the material, the gleaning having been made under the greatest 
difficulties, during years in which the editor was confined to her 
chamber, and in great measure by the way of correspondence. The 
information presented relates only to such notions as make up the 
tradition of the English-speaking white population of the United 
States and Canada, and which on the whole may be regarded as of 
English origin ; even with this limitation, only one half of the matter 
is here printed, Mrs. Bergen having in reserve a mass of supersti- 
tions nearly as extensive in compass, relating to beliefs connected 
with animal and vegetable life. It is the more surprising that a 
work should have been completed, including 1475 different items of 
popular credence, and covering, without notes and introduction, one 
hundred and twenty-three octavo pages. 

It has been said that this material belongs, for the most part, to 
the oral tradition of immigrants from Great Britain. This is no iso- 
lated phenomenon ; such is found to be the case, in general, with the 
remains of folk-lore in English-speaking districts of the New World. 
To cite a statement of the introduction : — 


Language is the most important factor which determines usage and in- 
fluences character; this result is effected through the literature, oral or 
written, with which, in virtue of the possession of a particular speech, any 
given people is brought into contact. In this process race goes for little. 
Borrowing the tongue of a superior race, a subject population receives also 
the songs, tales, habits, inclinations which go with the speech ; human nature, 
in al] times essentially imitative, copies qualities which are united with pre- 
sumed superiority ; to this process not even racial hostility is a bar. . . . 
In the case of superstitions, the diffusive process, though less rapid or 
effectual than in tales, is nevertheless continually active ; in Europe, at 
least, a similar identity will probably be discovered. But in this category, 
the problem of separating what is general, because human, from that which 
is common, because diffused, always a complicated task, will be found 
more difficult than in literary matter, and without the aid of extensive col- 
lection insoluble. It is possible to fall back on the consideration that, 
after all, such resolution matters not very much, since in any case the sur- 
vival of the belief indicates its humanity, and for the purpose of the study 
of human nature borrowed superstitions may be cited as confidently as if 
original in the soil to which they have emigrated, and where they have 
indissolubly intertwined themselves with thought and habit. 
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As regards corresponding British superstitions, the means for 
comparison are hardly adequate, on account of the lack of complete 
and orderly exhibition of the matter; information is to be found 
scattered in many publications; among these, beside the older 
works, such as those of J. Aubrey, “ Miscellanies” (1696), and J. 
Brand, “ Popular Superstitions” (ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 3d ed., London, 
1870), may be mentioned the following: E. Harland and T. T. Wil- 
kinson, “ Lancashire Folk-Lore” (London, 1867) ; J. Napier, “ Folk- 
Lore, or Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland” (Paisley, 
1879) ; W. Henderson, “ Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders” (publication of the Folk-Lore 
Society, London, 1879) ; C. S. Burne, “ Shropshire Folk-Lore” (Lon- 
don, 1883) ; “County Folk-Lore, Printed Extracts” (publication of 
the Folk-Lore Society, London, 1893). To these may be added 
items contained in the organ of the Folk-Lore Society, the “ Folk- 
Lore Record,” “Folk-Lore Journal,’ and “Folk-Lore;” and in 
“ Notes and Queries ”’ (gathered in Choice Notes, Folk-Lore,” Lon- 
don, 1859) ; together with collations not pretending to original re- 
search. As the notes attached to the volume of Mrs. Bergen do not 
enter on the field of comparative examination, it will be worth while 
to offer, by way of illustration only, a few of the parallels presented 
by the tradition of Great Britain. 

The first and second items of Mrs. Bergen’s book offer variants 
of a pretty and well-known rhyme, in origin astrological, concerning 
the influence of the days of the week on the character of the child ; 
the second is the correct form (Henderson, p. 9), the first exhibiting 
transportation of the properties belonging to the days. 


2. Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is sour and sad, 
Thursday’s child is merry and glad, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child must work for a living ; 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is blithe and bonny, good and gay. 


The days are governed by the planets, Luna, Mars, Mercurius, 
Jupiter, Venus, Saturnus, Sol. The child of Venus must have a 
sweet disposition ; thus the old Roman belief here overpowers the 
more modern Christian distrust of Friday, as the day of the cruci- 
fixion. 

Under the sub-heading “Introduction to the World” the collec- 
tion gives : — 


17. Take the baby first into the sunlight on Sunday. Put it into short 
clothes and make all changes on that day. 
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18. To make a child rise in the world, carry it upstairs (or to the aitic) 
first. 


19. The baby must go upstairs before it goes downstairs, or it will never 
rise in the world, 


20. To be a bright baby, it must go up before it is carried down, and it 
must be bumped to the attic roof for luck. 

21. A young baby was taken up a short step-ladder by its nurse before 
being for the first time carried downstairs, lest it should die before it was a 

ar old. 
~spts A child will have a nature and disposition similar to that of the per- 
son who first takes him out of doors. 

23. The first time a baby is taken out of its room, it must be taken up, 
or it will not go to heaven. If the door of the room steps down, then the 
person carrying the baby must step up on a chair or book with the baby in 
her arms. 

24. Let the baby have or touch the thing he starts after on taking the 
first step, and he will always get what he wishes. If it be the moon, then 
let him touch something light, on which its light shines. 

25. When taking the child into your arms for the first time, make a good 
wish for him; if you give him his full name and he opens his eyes and 
looks at you (answers to his name), it is good luck. 

26. To be a bright baby, it must fall out of the crib before it is eleven 
months old. 

27. If a baby does not fall out of bed, it will be a fool. 

28. A child’s tumbling out of bed is a sign he will never be a fool. 


As to the carrying abroad on Sunday, the American superstition 
does not seem to be general; but with regard to Shropshire we 
read: “The Colliery people think it very unlucky for the mother to 
go out of doors, even over the door-step, till she goes to be churched” 
(Burne, p. 286). “It is essential that both child and mother should 
come downstairs for the first time on a Sunday, and that the mother 
should go to church on a Sunday, when she first leaves the house. 
Everything must be done on Sunday for the first time, in order that 
it may be successful (“ County Folk-Lore,” No. 2, Suffolk, p. 12). 

As for the carrying up instead of down, as exercising a symbolical 
influence on the future life, the custom is still pretty universal in 
England. In 1818, the “ New Suffolk Garland” contained a notice 
of the usage : — 


There is an extraordinary notion in regard to the birth of children. As 
soon as they are born they ought, it is said, to be carried upstairs, or they 
will not rise to riches and distinction in their after life, and accordingly, if 
there are no attics for the nurse to climb up into, she will sometimes mount 
upon a chair or stool with the new-born baby in her arms. (“County Folk- 
Lore,” No. 2, p. 10.) : 


So in Shropshire : — 
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The first time an infant leaves its mother’s room it must be taken x. 
stairs, not down. Should there be no upper story, the nurse gets over the 
difficulty by mounting on some of the furniture with the child in her arms, 
to insure that its first step in life may be taken upwards. (Burne, p, 
285. 


The relics of such beliefs still surviving in America imperfectly 
represent the variety and precision of ancient practice, which may 
further be exemplified by the following citations: “It was said in 
Yorkshire that a new-born infant should be laid first in the arms of 
a maiden before any one else touches it.” (Henderson, p. 12.) “Im- 
mediately after birth, the newly-bern child was bathed in salted 
water, and made to taste of it three times.” (Napier, p. 30.) So still 
in Ohio :— 

40. Always give a baby salt before it tastes aught else. The child will 
not choke, and in general it is a good thing to do. 


To the “ first food” taken by a child great importance is attached 
in savage custom. Salt, as a preservative principle, is a talisman 
and protection against evil spirits : — 


In visiting any house with baby for the first time, it was incumbent on 
the person whom they were visiting to put a little salt or sugar into the 
baby’s mouth, and wish it well. (Napier, p. 33.) 


The following have reference to baptism : — 


7. If a child cries during baptism, it is the devil going out of it. 

8. It is lucky for the child to cry at baptism, but unlucky for the god- 
mother to wear mourning. 

9. If twins are brought to baptism at the same time, christen the boy 
first, or else he will have no beard, and the girl will be beggared. 


The belief as to the luck of crying is general : — 


In the north, as in the south of England, nurses think it lucky for the 
child to cry at its baptism; they say that otherwise the baby shows that it 
is too good to live. Some, however, declare that this cry betokens the pang 
of the new birth ; some that it is the voice of the evil spirit as he is driven 
out by the baptismal water. As to the mother’s churching, it is very 
“uncannie” for her to enter any other house before she goes to church; to 
do so would be to carry ill-luck with her. It is believed, also, that if she 
appears out-of-doors under these circumstances, and receives any insult or 
blows from her neighbors, she has no remedy at law. I am informed that 
old custom enjoins Irish women to stay at home till after their churching 
as rigidly as their English sisters. They have, however, their own way of 
evading it. They will pull a little thatch from their roof, or take a splinter 
of slate or tile off it, fasten this at the top of the bonnet, and go where they 
please, stoutly averring afterwards to the priest, or any one else, that they 
had not gone from under their own roof. (Henderson, p. 16.) 
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Before baptism the child was more liable to be influenced by the evil eye 
than after that ceremony had been performed, consequently before that rite 
had been administered the greatest precautions were taken, the baby dur- 
ing this time being kept as much as possible in the room in which it was 
born, and only when absolutely necessary carried out of it, and then under 
the careful guardianship of a relative, or of the midwife, who was profes- 
sionally skilled in all the requisites of safety. Baptism was therefore 
administered as early as possible after birth. Another reason for the 
speedy administration of this rite was that, should the baby die before being 
baptized, its future was not doubtful. Often on calm nights, those who 
had ears to hear heard the wailing of the spirits of unchristened bairns 
among the trees and dells. I have known of an instance in which the 
baby was born on a Saturday, and carried two miles to church next day, 
rather than risk a week’s delay. Another superstition connected with bap- 
tism was, that until that rite was performed it was unlucky to name the 
child by any name. When, before the child had been christened, any one 
asked the name of the baby the answer generally was, “It has not been out 
yet.” 

When baby was being carried to church to be baptized, it was of impor- 
tance that the woman appointed to this post should be known to be lucky. 
Then she took with her a parcel of bread and cheese, which she gave to 
the first person she met. This represented a gift from the baby — a very 
ancient custom. . . . It was also a common belief that if, as was frequently 
the case, there were several babies, male and female, awaiting baptism 
together, and the males were baptized before the females, all was well ; but 
if, by mistake, a female should be christened before a male, the characters 
of the pair would be reversed — the female would grow up with a masculine 
character, and would have a beard, whereas the male would display a fem- 
inine disposition and be beardless. I have known where such a mistake 
has produced real anxiety and regret in the minds of the parents. (Napier, 
PP. 3°-33-) 

The remains of superstition surviving in America constitute, as 
will be seen, only a small remnant of a great and most serious body 
of ancient usage. Yet our information is all of the present century. 
What must have been the precision, extent, and force of medizval 
practice and belief? Doubtless, popular notions have been affected 
by Christian medizeval theology ; but it would be a mistake to attrib- 
ute the former to the latter; the relation is the reverse. If baptism 
is regarded as a potent charm, if it is (or lately was) felt that un- 
christened babes may belong to the world of lost spirits, the blame 
is not to be laid at the door of the philosophy of the schools, even 
though such philosophy constrained Dante to exhibit infants as 
enduring the “sorrow free from pain” of the first circle of the In- 
ferno. To explain the strength and apparently logical force of such 
opinions, we must go back thousands of years in time ; instead of a 
Christian initiation into the society of the redeemed we must regard 
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the pagan initiation of the child, its presentation (as in later days 
Christian babes were presented) to the deities and to the priests of — 
its gens, a ceremony which alone gave it a right to the privileges 
and protection of the clan, as, on the other hand, it severed the infant 
from the power of hostile demons who were at any moment prepared 
to carry it away, to devour it, or to enter its mouth and dwell within 
its body, unless debarred by supernatural watchers, whose especial 
duty in consequence of the ceremonial reception it became to pro- 
tect the babe. Essentially, this conception fully survives in the 
m.nd of the peasant who watches his child lest it be taken by fairies, 
as Napier mentions the “ practice common in some localities of pla- 
cing in the bed where lay an expectant mother a piece of cold iron 
to scare the fairies” (p. 29). ‘Children are in greater danger of 
being taken before baptism than after” (p. 20). 

As an example of uncivilized rites of this character may be men- 
tioned the ceremonies of childbirth in the pueblo of Sia (M. C. Ste- 
venson, Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1894, 
pp. 132-142) ; these include, on the fourth morning (four being the 
sacred number), a presentation of the infant to its father the Sun. 
By such comparison it becomes plain that the history of a supersti- 
tion may be the history not only of philosophies and religions, but 
also of the fundamental causes which lie behind the latter, and have 
determined their origin and progress. 

The relation which has been shown to exist between the Ameri- 
can and English superstitions could be traced out through the nine- 
teen chapters of Mrs. Bergen’s collection. Our space admits but a 
few scattered notices. The fourth chapter is entitled “ projects,” 
that is to say, the forecasts employed by young women to determine 
the future partner in life ; these practices are so numerous and sin- 
gular as to form a complete survival of divination ; the number here 
brought together amounts to one hundred and thirty-nine, while 
even this gathering can only be a part of the material. The name 
is popular, to “try projects” being the technical term for these 
experiments, particularly usual in connection with Halloween par- 
ties; but I have had no success in an attempt to discover the mean- 
ing of the expression. It may be modern, or it may be a survival 
of the technical language of some form of magic, such as crystal- 
lomancy. Herewith, however, hangs a curious story, relating to a 
well-known incident in American colonial history, and illustrating 
the manner in which arise historical myths. 

In a book entitled “ Annals of Witchcraft in New England,” Bos- 
ton, 1869, p. 189, the writer, S. G. Drake, remarked that the princi- 
pal accusers and witnesses in the witchcraft prosecutions of Salem, 
Mass., in 1692, were eight girls from eleven to twenty years of age, 
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and added with reference to their conduct previous to the accusa- 
tions: ‘“ These females instituted frequent meetings, or got up, as it 
would now be styled a club, which was called a circle. How fre- 
quent they had these meetings is not stated, but it was soon 
ascertained that they met to “try projects,” or to do or produce 
superhuman acts.” He supposed that they probably had in their 
possession some book on witchcraft. From this statement of 
Drake’s, it seemed natural to presume that some evidence for the 
modern word would be found in the seventeenth century. Exami- 
nation has shown, however, that the idea was derived from a paper 
by S. P. Fowler, who in an address before the Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass., in the year 1856, had remarked that the girls in ques- 
tion were in the habit of meeting in a “circle” in the village, to 
practice palmistry, fortune-telling, etc. This notion Mr. Fowler 
seems to have obtained by transferring to the time of the trials his 
experience in connection with spiritualistic “circles” of his own 
day ; and this suggestion Drake improved by supposing that the 
children in question had employed the same devices which may be 
studied in the chapter of Mrs. Bergen’s collection. Acceptance of 
Fowler’s statement, however, was not confined to Drake; it has 
been reiterated, over and over again, with additions and improve- 
ments, by most of the recent writers on the subject, one of whom 
has detailed the conduct of the children with as much minuteness as 
if personally present, although an examination of the evidence is 
sufficient to show that in point of fact there existed no such “circle” 
and no such meetings. 

Mrs. Bergen’s book includes a most curious chapter on charms 
used to remove warts, of which she gives more than fifty. In con- 
nection with these may be cited two instances to show that the 
effect of such charms must in many cases be real, and that supersti- 
tion must often have been maintained, and apparently demonstrated 
by actual experience ; a condition of which we have continual proof 
in the parallel credulities connected with “ faith-healing” and “ mind- 
healing.” The first person who may be named as healed by one of 
these prescriptions was Francis Bacon. About 1575, when fifteen 
years of age, he was much troubled by warts, especially by one of 
a peculiarly obstinate and disagreeable character. Lady Paulet, the 
wife of the English ambassador in Paris, with whom at that time 
Bacon was living, a woman, as he says, free from superstition, assured 
him that a method of cure could be pointed out ; she took a piece of 
lard with the skin on, and rubbed the warts all over with the fat 
side ; and among the rest that wart which he had had from child- 
hood; then she nailed the piece of lard, with the fat toward the 
sun, upon a post of her chamber window, which was toward the 
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north.” Within five weeks the warts vanished, including the obsti- 
nate one, a fact which caused Bacon to muse. The other example 
which has fallen within the knowledge of the writer is that of a pro- 
fessor in a university who was recommended to employ a similar 
means of relief, which he did with entire disbelief and without atten- 
tion, but in whose case the results were the same as with Bacon, 
In many of the cases given in our collection there is an element not 
mentiored by Bacon, but belonging to the practice of exorcism, 
namely, the wishing of the warts on somebody else, as for instance in 
the following :— 

906. Split a pea and rub the wart with both pieces, make a wish that 
some person shall get the wart, throw one piece over one shoulder and the 
other over the other (into the river), and the wart will go to the person 
wished. 


The chapters of this volume which will perhaps be generally found 
most interesting, or at any rate of the greatest importance in a phi- 
losophic aspect, are those entitled respectively “Moon” and “ Sun.” 
In these we are dealing with mythologic survival ; both are unique, 
the section devoted to the moon. being by far the most interesting 
gathering of such usages made in the English tongue. As it can- 
not be supposed that the readers of this Journal will in every case 
possess the book of Mrs. Bergen, we shall make no excuse for here 
citing certain of the rhymes included in the collection :— 


1080. Repeat, looking at the new moon the first time you see it, — 
New moon, true moon, tell unto me, 
Who my true love is to be ; 
The color of his hair, the clothes he is to wear, 
And when he ’Il be married to me. 


1081. On first seeing the new moon, hold any small object in the hand 
while you repeat, — 
New moon, true moon, reveal to me 
Who my true love shall be ; 
The color of his hair, the clothes he shall wear, 
And the day that we shall wedded be. 


Put the object — handkerchief, pebble, or what not — under your pillow 
at night, and you will dream of your future husband. 
1082, New moon, moon, 
Hail unto thee! 
In my sleep upon my bed, 
May the one I am to wed, 
In my dreams smile on me, 


1083. If you see the new moon over the right shoulder, take three steps 
backward and repeat, — 
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New moon, true moon, true and bright, 

If I have a lover let me dream of him to-night. 

If I’m to marry far let me hear a bird cry, 

If I’m to marry near let me hear a cow low, 

If I’m never to marry, let me hear a hammer knock. 


One of these sounds is always heard. 
1084. Say to the new moon over your right shoulder, — 


New moon, new moon, come play your part, 
And tell me who’s my own sweetheart, 
The color of his hair, the clothes he shall wear, 
And on what day he shall appear. 
Then dream. 
1085. The first time you see the moon in the new year, look at it and 
say :— 
Whose table shall I spread? 
For whom make the bed? 
Whose name shall I carry? 
And whom shall I marry? 


Then think of one you would like to marry, and go your way. Ask some 
question of the first person you meet, and if the answer is affirmative, it 
indicates that you will marry your choice; if negative, it means you will 
not. 


With regard to these rhymes exhibiting moon-worship, and to the 
sayings directing those operations which aim at the encouragement 
of growth to be undertaken in the wax of the moon, while those that 
contemplate the removal of obstacles are to proceed during the wane, 
it is remarked in the introduction :— 


Lunar change has had an important connection with ancient myth as 
well as with primitive ritual. For the reason indicated, the crescent was 
assigned as an emblem to goddesses of growth. This ornament passed 
from Cybele and Diana to Mary ; as on the vault of St. Mark’s the Virgin 
wears the starry robe of the earlier goddess, so on garden walls of Venice 
she stands crowned with the crescent, in the same manner as the divinities 
whom she has superseded. In this connection is especially to be consid- 
ered the habit of personification implied in our English rhymes. Of late, 
the doctrine which perceives in myth a symbolic expression of the forces 
of nature has fallen into comparative discredit, a contempt explicable in 
view of the unscientific manner in which “ sun-myths ” have been exploited ; 
our English sayings, therefore, are to be received as a welcome demonstra- 
tion that one must not proceed too far in his attitude of doubt. If the 
popular mind, to-day, and in a country particularly accessible to the influ- 
ences of modern culture, worships the personified moon, it may be consid- 
ered as certain that antiquity did the like. Mythology is woven out of so 
many strands that goddesses like Artemis and Diana may have been much 
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more than lunar personifications ; but I think it can scarce be doubted 
that in a measure such they were. 

There is to be noted a most important characteristic of modern supersti- 
tion, namely, that the original usage, and also the primitive theory, has 
sometimes continued the longest, because founded on the broadest and 
most human foundation. The modern survival exhibits those fundamental 
conceptions out of which grew the complicated rites and elaborate mythol- 
ogies of ancient religions. In this manner, as from a height of observa- 
tion, we are able to look back beyond recorded history, and to trace the 
principles of historic development. So may be elucidated problems which 
neither metaphysical speculation nor historical research has proved ade- 
quate to expound. Comparative study of folk-lore has placed in our hands 
a key which ingenious theorists, proceeding with that imperfect knowledge 
of antiquity which can be gathered from books, have lacked, and for the 
want of which they have wandered in hopeless error. 


The discovery of the intimate relation which the motion of the 
sun has had, and still in a measure continues to have, to every-day 
household life, is quite original with Mrs. Bergen, as far as known, 
such relation not having been remarked in any country, though 
doubtless everywhere existent. The items of superstitions relating 
to this subject ought here to be cited for the benefit of the members 
of the American Folk-Lore Society who may not receive the work. 


1141. To make good bread, stir it with the sun. To make good yeast, 
make it as near sunrise as possible. 

1142. If you wish to secure lightness, you must always stir cake and 
eggs a certain way, that is, the way the sun goes. 

1143. Eggs and cake are commonly beaten and butter made by stirring 
sunwise. 

1144. To make cake light, it must always be stirred the same way. 

1145. In cooking soft custard, the stirring must be continued through- 
out in the direction in which it was begun ; otherwise the custard will turn 
to whey. 

1146. If, after turning the crank of a churn for a while with the sun, you 
change and turn the other way, it will undo all the churning you have 
done. 

1147. Ice cream will not freeze rightly unless the crank is turned the 
right way. 

1148. In making lye soap, if you stir it backward it will turn back to 
lye. 

1149. In melting sugar for taffy, stir always one way, or it will grain. 

1150. In greasing the wheels of a carriage, always begin at a certain 
wheel and go round in a set way. 


To these should be added a number of “cures” in which the oper- 
ation is only satisfactory when the rubbing or moistening of the part 
affected is performed sunwise. 
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A collection like that under consideration requires to be made a 
more accurate definition of superstition than those hitherto in vogue ; 
and an attempt of this sort has been made in the introduction. 


The chief value of a collection such as the present consists in the light 
it may be made to cast on the history of mental processes; in other words, 
on its psychologic import. 

To appreciate this value, it is needful to understand the quality in which 
superstition really consists. This distinguishing characteristic is obscured 
by the definitions of English dictionaries, which describe superstition as a 
disease, depending on an excess of religious sentiment, which disposes the 
person so affected to unreasonable credulity. In the same spirit, it has 
been the wont of divines to characterize superstition and unbelief as oppo- 
site poles, between which lies the golden mean of discreet faith. But this 
view is inadequate and erroneous. 

It is, however, sufficiently obvious that the signification mentioned does 
not have application to the omens recorded in the present volume, the 
majority of which have no direct connection with spiritual beings, while it 
will also be allowed that these do not lie without the field ordinarily cov- 
ered by the word superstition. For our purposes, therefore, it is necessary 
to enlarge this definition. This may be done by emphasizing the first com- 
ponent part of the word, and introducing into it the notion of what has 
been left over, or of survival, made familiar by the genius of Edward B. 
Tylor. In these lingering notions we have opinions respecting relations of 
cause and effect which have resulted as a necessary consequence from past 
intellectual conditions. A superstition, accordingly, I should define as a. 
belief respecting causal sequence, depending on reasoning proper to an 
outgrown culture. According to this view, with adequate information it 
would be possible to trace the mental process in virtue of which arise such 
expectations of futurity, and to discover the methods of their gradual mod- 
ification and eventual supersession by generalizations founded on experi- 
ence more accurate and extensive. Yet it is not to be assumed that in 
each and every case such elucidation will be possible. 

This accidental quality, and the arbitrariness with which phenomena are 
judged to be ominous, will be visible in the numerous “signs” here re- 
corded. At first sight it may be thought that extreme folly is their salient 
quality. Yet if we take a wide view the case is reversed ; we are surprised, 
not at the unintelligibility of popular belief, but at its simplicity, and at the 
frequency with which we can discern the natural process of unsystematic 
conjecture. Such judgments are not to be treated with derision, as sub- 
jects of ridicule, but to be seriously examined, as revealing the natural pro- 
cedure of intelligence limited to a superficial view of phenomena. 

This consideration leads to an important remark.. The term survival 
expresses a truth, but only a part of the truth. Usages, habits, opinions,. 
which are classed as superstitions, exhibit something more: than the unin-. 
telligent and unconscious persistence of habit. Folk-lore survives, and’ 
popular practices continue, only so long as endures a method of thinking: 
corresponding to that in which these had their origin. Individual customs. 
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may be preserved simply as a matter of thoughtless habit ; yet in general 
it is essential that these usages should be related to conscious intellectual 
life; so soon as they cease to be so explicable, they begin to pass into 
oblivion, 

Our notice has extended to a considerable compass ; but it seems 
proper that the opportunity should be given to all members of the 
American Folk-Lore Society to comprehend the nature of the me- 
moirs which the Society is instrumental in publishing. Members 
can forward the success of the undertaking by inducing their local 
libraries to procure the volumes. 

Truly scientific publication cannot be performed in the ordinary 
course of business, and is rendered possible only by the special 
agencies of universities and societies. The American Folk-Lore 
Society is at present especially such a publishing society ; unfortu- 
nately, it has not met sufficient public support to become an organi- 
zation able also to promote research; but every work which, like 
that of Mrs. Bergen, calls attention to the store of interesting and 
uncollected material, strengthens the agencies, at present inadequate, 
which are making toward a proper collection and study of the mate- 
rial of popular tradition. 

W. W.N. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Society held its Seventh Annual Meeting at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., on Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
} ber 27 and 28, 1895. 

On Friday, the Society met at 11 A. M. for the transaction of busi- 
ness, the President, Washington Matthews, Major and Surgeon, 
U. S. A., in the chair. 

On behalf of the university remarks of welcome were made by Dr. 
Fullerton. 

The Permanent Secretary read the Annual Report of the Council, 


as follows :— 


From the time of the formation of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, each successive year has assisted in more clearly demonstrating 
the importance of the field which it is called on to occupy. The 

r increasing interest of the contributions to the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore exhibits the numerous opportunities for observation of 
popular ideas, customs, and traditions, as well among English-speak- 
ing people as in districts where French and Spanish are the prevail- 
ing languages; while in another field, results of the recent investi- 
gations in primitive American life have dispelled any possible doubt 
that the surviving body of tradition is capable of furnishing, not only ; 
some comprehension of pre-Columbian culture, but also a key to the 
general history of mental development, indispensable to philosophic “ia 
theory. Important as may be the results of archeological research | 
in other continents, these cannot be more illuminating than the dis- 
coveries mentioned. 4 
In addition to the publication of its quarterly organ, it has seemed 
necessary for the Society to enter on a more extensive field of publi- 
cation, in issuing a series of Memoirs, supported by subscriptions to 
the Publication Fund. In the last annual report the Council was 
able to refer with satisfaction to the completion of the first volume ‘\4 
y of this series, the “ Folk-Tales of Angola,” by Mr. Heli Chatelain, a 
work which has been received with approbation, in Europe as well 
as in America, as a useful contribution to the literature of the Negro 
? race. During the present year two other numbers of the series have 
appeared, namely, “ Louisiana Folk-Tales,” by Prof. Alcée Fortier, 

and “ Bahama Songs and Stories,” by Prof. Charles L. Edwards. 
Now passing through the press, and to be in readiness for delivery 
to subscribers early in 1896, is the fourth volume of the Memoirs, 
“Current Superstitions,” by Mrs. F. D. Bergen. This collection 
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will show how extensive is the mass of survivals of ancient supersti- 
tion which lingers even in the minds of the English-speaking popu- 
lation of America, and in point of interest and psychologic value 
will, it is believed, compare with any similar gathering made in 
Europe. 

For the year 1896 the Council has recommended the publication 
of a work to be entitled “ Navaho Legends,” by Dr. Washington 
Matthews, U. S. A., now in course of preparation; the volume will 
present a section of the mythology of this interesting tribe, and be 
accompanied by an introduction, which, as it is hoped, will render the 
work a useful introduction to the study of American aboriginal 
mythology. 

When the duties which the Society ought to accomplish, in respect 
of research as well as publication, are compared with its means, the 
contrast is most unsatisfactory. That an organization dealing with 
perishable material, so valuable that its record is indispensable for 
the elucidation of early history, and obtaining its support in all parts 
of the continent, should include only about four hundred members, 
cannot be regarded as a condition of things creditable to American 
scholarship. On general principles, it would be supposed that it 
would be possible, with small effort, to enlarge the roll, in such man- 
ner that the Society should have thousands of members instead of 
hundreds, thus enabling it to become an active power in fostering 
investigations now sadly neglected ; but appeals in the interest of 
such extension have hitherto met only with an inadequate response. 
The Council can do no more than press on the educated American 
public the importance of the task, and express their hope that 
universities and museums may promote this important class of 
inquiries more effectively than at present it is within the capacity of 
the Society to do. 

Herewith is communicated the substance of the report received 
from the Treasurer : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand December 24, $1,303.60 
Subscriptions to publication fund 617.00 
Subscriptions for research . ‘ 50.00 
Sales to members ‘ ; ‘ . 49.50 
Sales through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 185.15 


$3,179.65 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Houghton, Mifflin & Co., manufacture of Journal . $1,108.17 
To Houghton, Mifflin & Co., manufacture of Memoirs | 685.81 
Preparation of Memoirs. 50.00 
Printing of circulars, and minor expenses . 85.15 
Salary of assistant of the Paina and travelling ex- 
penses . 84.00 


$2,013.13 
Balance to new account, December 25, 1895 . . 1,166.52 


$3,179.65 


Notice was given of an amendment to the Rules, providing that 
past presidents of the Society, during five years after the expiration 
of their term of service, should ex officio be members of the Council. 
(This amendment will come up for consideration at the next annual 
meeting.) 

A committee was appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1896. This committee made their report, and on ballot were elected 
the following officers for 1896 : — 

PRESIDENT, John G. Bourke, Captain 3d Cavalry, U. S. A., Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. 

First Vick-PREsIDENT, Mr. Stewart Culin, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

SEcoND VICE-PRESIDENT, Prof. Henry Wood, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CouncILLors (to serve three years), Mr. Heli Chatelain, New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. James W. Ellsworth, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. John W. 
McCormick, Washington, D. C. 

The Council recommended that the American Folk-Lore Society 
associate itself with the Folk-Lore Society (of England) in the pub- 
lication of a Bibliography of Folk-Lore, hereafter to appear as a vol- 
ume of the Memoirs of the Society. Resolutions were adopted that 
subscriptions be solicited sufficient in number to secure the prepara- 
tion of such Bibliography ; and the following resolution was added : 

Resolved, that the American Folk-Lore Society embraces this 
opportunity to express its sympathy with the labors of the Society 
in England, and its interest in the progress of English scholarship, 
with which the intellectual life of America is indissolubly connected. 

The Society then proceeded to the reading of papers. This read- 
ing was continued on Saturday, the Society being called to order at 
10 A. M., the newly elected president presiding. At the two sessions 
were presented the following papers : — 
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Poetry and Music of the Navahoes, Dr. WAsHINGTON MATTHEWs, 
Major and Surgeon, U. S. A. 

Magic and Medicine among the Micmacs, Mr. STanspury F. 
Hacer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On the Poetical Aspects of American Aboriginal Speech, Pror. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Cherokee Medicine Myths, Mr. J. H. McCormick, Washington, 
D. C. 

Angolan Customs connected with Funerals, Adultery, Marriage 
and Courting, Swearing and Ordeals, Mr. HELI CuATELAIN, New 
Vouk, 

On the Development of the Indian Mythologies of the North 
Pacific Coast, FRANz Boas, Museum of Natural History, New York, 

Folk-Lore of the Horseshoe, Mr. Rosert M. LAwrence, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Moon Superstitions in America, Mr. W. W. NeweE i, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

American “Cuss Words,” Pror. Danie. G. Brinton, M. D., 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Great Shell of Kintyel, Dr. Wasnincton MATTHEWS, 
U. S. A. 

Kootenay Indian Mythology, Pror. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Notes on the Dialect of Newfoundland, Rev. GEORGE PATTERSON, 
D. D., New Glasgow, N. S. 

Notes on some Arabic Survivals in the Language and Folk-Usage 
of the Rio Grande Valley, Joun G. Bourke, Captain 3d Cavalry, 
U. S. A. 

Gypsy Lore, Mr. R. G. Hatisurton, Magnolia, Mass. 

Certain Negro Folk-Tales, Mr. J. H. McCormick. 

Some Customs and Beliefs of the Winnebago Indians, Mrs. FAnny 


D. Bercen, Cambridge, Mass. 
Five Algonquin Myths from the Ottawa Region, Dr. RoBert 


Ottawa, Canada. 

Notes on the Accuracy of the Indian’s Memory and Transmission 
of Song, Miss Atice C. FLETCHER. 

Account of certain Sporadic Religions among some Indian Tribes 
of the United States, Miss ALice C. FLETCHER. 

The Society adjourned, to meet in Baltimore, Md., during the 
Christmas holidays, December, 1896. 

The meeting was under the charge of the following local commit- 
tee: Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, chairman; Messrs. Richard L. Ash- 
hurst ; Carl Edelheim; Victor Guillof ; William Young; Francis T. 
Ziegler ; Stewart Culin, secretary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORIGIN OF THE CAT; A NEGRO TaLE.— When I stepped on the cat her 
limp and her cries were so piteous I took her to the kitchen to apologize 
in a saucer of cream and ask Mammy to care for her. 

“Did you trod on dat cat? I certainly is mighty sorry, for it’s bound 
to be onlucky for you if you hurt a cat.” 

I ventured the opinion that to kill a cat brought ill luck, but had not 
heard anything about accidentally hurting one. 

“My mercy, chile, don’t you know it is a sim to kill a cat? Duz you 
know anything about cats and how they come to be here on this earth?” 

I acknowledged my ignorance, unless they were included in the general 
creation, and procession into the ark. 

“Well, white folks don’t know nothing ’cept what they reads out a books. 
Wa'n’t zo cats in no ark, and it’s a sin to kill a cat, cause a cat is Jesus’ 
right-hand glove. Jesus was down here once, on this here earth, walking 
round jest like a man. I ’spects you heerd about ¢aé, did n’t you? It’s 
all put down in the Bible, they tells me. I never seen it thar, fer I can’t 
read nor write; don’t know one letter from the next, but it’s all writ down 
in the Bible, what God sent down from heaven in a bush all on fire right 
into Moses’s hand. Yes, indeed, it is God’s own truth, jest as I am telling 
you. When Jesus was here in this world, He went round constant visiting 
cullud folks. He always was mighty fond of cullud folks. So one day He 
was a walking along and he come to a poor old cullud woman’s house. 
When He went in the door and give her ‘ howdy,’ she stand still and look 
at him right hard. Then she say ‘ Lord’ (she never seen nor heerd tell of 
Him before, but something in her just seemed to call his name), and she 
kept on a looking and a looking at Him hard, and she say over again, 
‘Lord, I is jest mizzable.’ Then he say, ‘Woman, what you mizzable fer?’ 
Then she say, the third time, ‘Lord, I is mizzable, fer the rats and the 
mice is a eating and a destroying everything I got. They’s done eat all 
my corn-meal, and all my meat ; they’s done eat all my clothes, They’s 
eat holes in my bed, and now they’s jest ready to eat me myself, and I am 
that mizzable, I don’t know no more what to do.’ 

“Jesus he look long time at her, mighty hard, and he say, ‘Woman, 
behold your God!’ and then He pulled off his right-hand glove, and flung 
it down on the floor. Soon as that glove touched that floor, it turned into 
a cat, right then and right thar, and it began a-catching all them rats, and 
all them mice, more ’n any cat done since when it do its best. Indeed it 
did, made out of Jesus’ right-hand glove, before that woman’s own eyes, 
—the four fingers for the legs, and the thumb for the tail, — and that’s the 
truth "bout how cats got here. Guess you know now why it’s a sin to killa 
cat, and ’bliged to be unlucky to hurt one.” 


Marcia McLennan. 
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A Puesto Rassit-Hunt (vol. viii. p. 324. — The account of a “ Pueblo 
Rabbit-Hunt,” reprinted in the Journal, No. XXXI., from the “ New York 
Post,” is hardly of modern enlightenment. The Pueblo rabbit-hunts are 
not “in September ;” nor are they “conducted by the shaman,” nor are 
“ myriads of prayer-sticks” planted ; nor are the hunt-fetiches carved to 
represent any part of a rabbit ; nor is the es¢ufa a “ church ;” nor are women 
shut out from the estufa; nor do the hunters ever “divide into groups ;” 

“nor does any Pueblo town have “gates.” There are many similar blun- 
ders in the article, which does not at all perceive either the spirit or the 


methods of the hunt. 
Charles F. Lummis. 


SKULLS OF Horses usED aS CHARMS. — On the road from Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., to Bear Creek, formerly stood an old farmhouse that had nailed on 
it three or four skulls of horses. Across the road stood a house which 
showed no skulls. My friend’s curiosity being excited, he set out to inves- 
tigate the why and wherefore of the exhibition. At last he was informed 
by an acquaintance of the family that the former owner of the house had 
lived in constant warfare with his kith and kin, and after a particularly 
angry quarrel disappeared, as has often before happened, so that his return 
was expected. But after a time the well of the barn became offensive, and 
when it was cleared was found to contain the body of the owner of the 
house. To keep his ghost from crossing the road, skulls of horses had 
been nailed to three ends or sides of the dwelling. These people were 
Germans. 

Can any one tell me w iether skulls are used as amulets against the evil 
eye, as are hands with index and little finger extended ? Z. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston Brancu. — May 17, 1895. The annual meeting of the Boston 
Branch (postponed from April) was held at the house of Mr. W. B. Kehew, 
317 Beacon St., Prof. F. W. Putnam presiding. 

The records of the last meeting, and of the Secretary and Treasurer for 
the past year were read and approved. The nominating committee pre- 
sented the names of the following officers, whom the members present 
elected by ballot: President, Prof. F. W. Putnam; Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
Dana Estes, Dr. J. W. Fewkes; Treasurer, Mr. Montague Chamberlain ; 
Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed; Members of the Council, Mrs. J. N. 
LeBrun, Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Miss Cornelia Horsford, Miss A. M. Alger, 
Mr. W. W. Newell, Mr. S. R. Tisdale. The paper was by Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain on “The Abnaki Indians of New England.” The Abnakis 
once occupied the entire territory bounded by the St. John and the Con- 
necticut rivers. They themselves have a tradition that they came from the 
West, and some of them believe the Ojibways their ancestors. Close sim- 
ilarity has been observed between Ojibway and Abnaki dialects. Their 
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legends introduce, besides their deities, numerous other personages pos- 
sessed of superhuman power, as well as heroic birds and mammals. At the 
close of the paper, Mr. W. W. Brown of Calais, who like Mr. Chamberlain 
is well acquainted with the Abnakis, gave an account of their habits and 
customs. 

November. Prof. and Mrs. F. W. Putnam entertained the Boston and 
Cambridge branches November 15 at a joint meeting held in the Peabody 
Museum. Prof. Putnam presided and introduced the speaker, Capt. John 
G. Bourke, Third Cavalry, U. S. A., whose subject was “ Notes on some 
Arabic Survivals in the Language and Folk-Usage of the Rio Grande 
Valley.” 

December. Mr. Henry G. Bryant, of Philadelphia, commander of the 
Peary auxiliary relief expedition of 1894, addressed the Boston Branch at 
its meeting in the Grundmann Studios, December 13, at 8 Pp. M. In Prof. 
Putnam’s absence, Mr. Montague Chamberlain presided. His subject was 
“The Characteristics of the Most Northern Eskimos.” Cape York, Mr. 
Bryant said, marks the boundary of the habitat of the most northern 
Eskimos. It is hard to find the genuine Eskimo type in the south of 
Greenland. For the southern Eskimos have deteriorated through Danish 
influence, and by the use of tobacco and coffee. The northern Eskimos 
—only 250 in number—are honest and hospitable, and have all the vir- 
tues of primitive savages. To a certain extent they are communistic, and 
they cherish many superstitions. Mr. Bryant’s lecture was illustrated with 
stereopticon views of arctic scenery. At its close Mr. Vorss, Mr. Clarke, 
and Mr. Entriken, members of the Peary expedition, contributed interesting 
stories of Eskimo folk-life — the result of personal observation, and not yet 
published. 

Fanuary. Mrs. J. B. Case, 468 Beacon St., entertained the Boston 
Branch at its regular meeting, January 17, at8 P.M. Prof. F. W. Putnam 
presided, introducing Mr. H. E. Krehbiel of New York, the speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Krehbiel spoke on “Folk-Song in America,” his subject 
being well illustrated by songs sung by Mrs. J. Emory Tippett and Miss 
Louise Rollwagen. The study of folk-lore texts, said Mr. Krehbiel, is only 
a half study. To know the whole story one must have the music. The 
words, however, are more truthful in folk-song than in artistic poetry. Feel- 
ings are muscular stimuli. This explains the inherent truthfulness of peo- 
ple’s songs. Until a people have a national character they are not likely 
to create spontaneously characteristic music. The folk-song of the blacks 
of the South is a native product, influenced by the social and geographical 
institutions of the South. But it has melodic and rhythmic qualities which 
doubtless came from Africa. It has an unmistakable minor note. The old 
slave is the mouth-piece of his people. Satire, such as abounds in negro 
folk-songs, is not found in the folk-songs of Europe. Mr. Krehbiel gave 
some interesting examples of the coonjars collected in the West Indies by 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn and found also in our Southern States. 


Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 
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MONTREAL Brancu. — October 14, 1895. The first meeting of the sea- 
son of the Montreal Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society took place 
at the house of Mrs. Robert Reid, 57 Union Avenue. The Hon. Presi- 
dent, Professor Penhallow in the chair. ne 

After the routine business had been transacted, Mr. T. Henry Carter 
read a paper on “Lake Nominaugue and its Legends.” Mr. Carter’s 
paper was divided into two portions. The intervals were enlivened by 
songs by Miss Costigan and instrumental music by Miss Reid. 

Mr. W. D. Lighthall added some interesting particulars concerning the 
religion, customs, and superstitious beliefs of the Algonquin Indians inhab- 
iting this locality. 

Professor Penhallow pointed out that Mr. Carter’s paper contained 
exactly the sort of material that was required by this Society. This country 
is likely soon to be settled by a farming population, the railway being 
expected to extend to the St. Ignace, on the side of Lake Nominaugue, 
next season. ‘The relics of these Indians are fast disappearing, and unless 
some effort is made to collect them they are fated to fade into oblivion. 

Names of seven new members were announced as joining the Society. 
After music, conversation, and refreshments, the meeting adjourned. 

December 12, The third meeting was held at the house of Mrs. S. C. 
Stevenson, 73 Mansfield St. Mr. Henry Mott read a paper on “ Medical 
Folk-Lore.” The speaker dealt with the subject of popular medicine, fol- 
lowing the course of gradually diminishing faith from Galen to the present 
day. 

Yanuary. The fourth annual meeting of the Montreal Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society took place at the house of Professor Penhal- 
low, 215 Milton St. Mr. Y. W. Fortier occupied the chair. The Treasurer, 
Mr. Boissevain, read the financial statement for the year, which was satisfac- 
tory. The Secretary's report showed that the Society had seventy-eight 
members, of whom fourteen were corresponding members, and had gained 
an addition of seventeen during last year. It was decided that a prize of 
$25.00 should be offered for the best paper on Canadian folk-lore to be 
submitted to the Society during the coming year. The committee formed 
to take general charge of these papers consisted of Mr. W. D. Lighthall, 
convener, Mr. John Reade, Mr. Mott, Miss Derrick, B. A., Miss Blanche 
Macdonell. The election of officers took place with the following result : 
Honorary President, Professor Penhallow ; President, Mr. Boissevain ; First 
Vice-President, Mrs. Robert Reid ; Second Vice-President, Mr. McLarin ; 
Secretary, Miss Derrick, B. A.; Treasurer, Mr. Muloch ; Ladies’ Committee: 
Miss Blanche Macdonell, convener, Mrs. Boissevain, Mrs. Deacon, Mrs. 
Stroud, Miss Derrick. 

Blanche L. Macdonell, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE Brancn.— May 7, 1895. The meeting was held at the 
house of Mrs. J. W. Bigelow, 11 Chauncy Street, the President, Mr. Scho- 
field, in the chair. 

Prof. Arthur R. Marsh of Harvard University treated of “The Popular 
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Epic,” tracing the history of the development of the chansons de geste 
from their early German origin, as songs of valor which were sung after 
dinner and to incite men to battle, through the sixth century, when the 
singers of these chansons became popular, and began to neglect historical 
accuracy ; and finally to their first publication in France during the eleventh 
century. 

Professor Marsh considered that in every people that tries to write epic 
poetry these singers are matched. It is known that they existed in Ho- 
meric times, and it seems probable that, by much the same process of 
growth as the chansons de geste, the Odyssey and the Iliad were brought 
into existence. 

As this was the annual meeting, officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. Alfred C. Garrett; Vice-President, Miss Helen 
Child ; Secretary, Mr. Merritt Lyndon Fernald; Treasurer, Mr. E. Kennard 
Rand ; Executive Committee, Miss Sarah Yerxa, Miss Miriam Thayer, 
Mr. Reginald A. Daly. 

Fune 4, 1895. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. J. B. Warner, 153 
Brattle Street. Mr. Montague Chamberlain spoke upon the Abnaki Indians, 
showing that they are probably descended from the Ojibways, and discuss- 
ing Abnaki customs and methods of thought. 

November 15, 1895. A joint meeting of the Boston and Cambridge 
branches was held at the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, as President of the Boston Branch, introduced Capt. J. W. 
Bourke, who read a paper entitled “ Some Arabic Survivals in the Language 
and Folk-Usages of the Rio Grande.” Dr. A. C. Garrett, President of the 
Cambridge Branch, presided. 

December 3. The monthly meeting was held at the home of Miss 
Thayer, 67 Sparks Street. In opening the meeting, Dr. Garrett suggested 
a plan which had been discussed by the Council, of having the consecutive 
meetings more closely related than heretofore. 

Mr. Michitaro Hisa read the story of “The Pool of Hoshikuma,” a type 
of the folk-tales still abounding in remote parts of Japan. 


M. L. Fernald, Secretary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


INDIANISCHE SAGEN VON DER NorpD-PaciFiscHEN Kitiste AMERIKAS, Von 
Franz Boas. (Sonder-Abdruck aus den Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte. 1891- 
1895.) Berlin: A. Asher & Co. 18 5. Pp. 363. 


This collection, which has been for several years in process of publica- 
tion, is, in regard to the study of myth, the most important contribution 
made during the five years of its issue. While English and French folk- 
lorists have been amusing themselves with comparing the merits of expla 
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nations offered by the “anthropological” and “ philological” schools of 
mythic interpretation, Dr. Boas, belonging to no school, but being both 
anthropologist and linguist, has put these theories to the only practical test 
of more extended comparison, with results so conclusive that it is not easy 
to see in what manner they can be controverted ; by so doing he has opened 
a new path to this branch of inquiry. He has gathered, from the Columbia 
River northwards, the legends which belong to the fifteen races there rep- 
resented ; comparing these, and tabulating results, he has made it clear 
that the same law of diffusion prevails which we know to exist in the Old 
World, namely that the intercommunication of traditions is dependent pri- 
marily on continued culture-contact. In his tables, the influence of the 
northern mythic cycle can be observed gradually vanishing as one proceeds 
south, while beginning from the south, the like process has taken place 
with regard to its own legendary material. As a consequence, races in the 
centre display the greatest number of borrowed elements, having come 
under both influences. To this general rule are naturally found excep- 
tions, to be explained partly by the past geographic position of the people, 
in part by the peculiar organization. Thus the Kwakiutl offer a relatively 
smaller number of agreements with their neighbors ; this the collector elu- 
cidates on the basis of their social structure; their mythology exhibits 
chiefly legends of ancestors, inasmuch as the inhabitants of each village 
derived their origin from a mythic ancestor originating from Heaven, Earth, 
or Ocean ; each family referring its arms and privileges to such founders, 
the number of stories became very great, and their retention was supported 
by the secret society depending on inheritance. 

In regard to the community of mythic elements beyond the territory 
covered by the collection, it is quite plain that a certain number of myths 
belong to the whole continent, having wandered, no doubt in pre-Columbian 
times, from tribe to tribe over the vast area, But what light does the com- 
parison cast on the much vexed question of Asiatic connection? It is here 
that Dr. Boas’s opinion will be most curiously scanned, and most open to 
contradiction. 

The table of incidents supplied by the collector gives easy means for 
a comparison of the tales with European Marchen. Such examination 
shows that there is not a single one of the common “ fairy-tales” (such as 
are represented by the collection of the brothers Grimm) which is included 
in the present gathering. Here in the first place we may pause to note 
the effect, from a negative point of view, of this observation. It follows 
that the notion, so persistently maintained, that in consequence of the 
resemblance of human intelligence we may look to find the same stories in 
different parts of the world, has no application to the existing state of 
things. Such repetition, as a matter of fact, does not take place, unless 
there has been historic communication to account for it. If repetition is 
to be assumed, it is in regard to the elements of stories only, not to histo- 
ries possessing a common beginning, middle, and end. The common-sense 
according to which the ordinary reasoning of mankind proceeds is found 
warranted by facts ; the instances alleged to show the possibility of the 
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duplication of a tale are usually imaginary ; the narratives of independen 
origins do not coincide to the extent which has been pretended. 

With regard to tale elements or components of stories, however, the case 
stands differently ; here a considerable number of parallelisms meet us; 
the resemblance seems too close to be explained in any other way than by 
the same law of diffusion which in the Old World has caused the trans- 
ference, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Ireland to Madagascar, of 
long novelettes, carried and preserved by oral tradition. Among corre- 
spondences, Dr. Boas cites especially the so-called “ Magic Flight.” The 
notion that the human mind could spontaneously evolve in different conti- 
nents the idea that the pursuit of an enemy could be stopped by casting 
down identical objects, as for example a comb which changes into a thicket, 
he holds unlikely. In another case an entire Asiatic tale has migrated, 
depending on the notion that as fairy arrows (to use European nomencla- 
ture) are invisible to men, so human arrows are invisible to fairies. Among 
these parallel traits is the representation that the wanderer who has made 
his way to heaven or to the depth of the sea, having remained, as he 
imagines, during four days (in Western narrative three days) finds on his 
return that the time is to be measured by years, and that his acquaintances 
are aged or dead. Again, we read of the “water of life” brought down 
from heaven, but not explained by a tale. For the origin of such coinci- 
dences, important is the circumstance, pointed out by the collector, that 


these parallelisms are limited to the Pacific slope. It is very likely that a . 


proper investigation of the folk-lore of races not contained in this record, 
and which may have acted as intermediaries between the oral literature of 
the continents, will set the doctrine of Asiatic influence altogether beyond 
doubt. Meanwhile it is enough to emphasize the important truth pointed 
out by Dr. Boas, that inasmuch as many of these tales are no mere excres- 
cences, but indissolubly connected with the religious ceremonial of the 
stems that possess them, it is clear that neither of the methods of interpre- 
tation applied to mythology are to be unreservedly adopted. Myths are 
not to be interpreted as symbolizations of natural forces, nor are they to 
be explained as reflections of tribal custom; in many cases they are to be 
regarded as a foreign literature, which made its way to the tribe from with- 
out, and which came to be woven into the social and moral structure ; 


hence arises the necessity of geographical and limited investigation. The | 


doctrine that all savage mentality is of necessity similar must receive mod- 
ification, and be inculcated with caution; so at least holds the editor of 
this volume. “No more than we are entitled @ friori to assert a connec- 
tion of parallel phenomena in widely separated regions, have we a right 
a priori to assume that similar ideas evetywhere independently develop. 
For it is one of the fundamental problems of ethnology to discover where 
lie the boundaries of the development which is based deep in the soul of 
man. To ascertain these boundaries we need thorough studies depending 
on geographical and historical methods.” To this wise and rational con- 
clusion we cannot but cry amen. 

We must not, however, in noticing the bearing of the collection on one 
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of the great problems of anthropology, neglect to observe its equally im- 
portant relations to the observation of cultural conditions. It is to be 
hoped that we shall hear no more of the childish error which has led to the 
disregard of oral literature as a means of comprehending human relations ; 
which has placed the necessarily imperfect reports of an external observer, 
as a reciter of customs, on a higher plane than the photograph furnished 
by the records of the people themselves. In this collection, for the first 
time, we have a truly scientific exhibition of Indian mythology, made with- 
out regard to conventional restrictions of modesty, and therefore showing 
what seems to us the indecent, as well as what we deem the decent side of 
aboriginal life. In opposite directions the exhibit is most instructive. 
The freedom applied to the description of sexual relations is such as we 
should deem the grossest imniodesty ; yet, in the face of this character, we 
perceive a sense of shame so powerful that it is continually given as a rea- 
son for wandering into the wilderness ; and that too a shame not external, 
not dependent on the regard of fellows, so much as dictated by the view of 
respectability and propriety entertained by the individual himself. Touch- 
ingly manifested is the belief in the fate that protects and blesses the 
deserted child, even though it may be his own unlovableness which has 
caused the abandonment ; a sense, although an indefinite sense, of divinity 
beyond and above particular deities here and there makes itself felt; the 
father Sun is the giver of children in answer to prayer, and without petition 
to Sun, Moon, and Stars, what is undertaken does not come to pass. It is 
out of pity for mankind that the Sun has descended from heaven, and 
awakened man from his dream-life. A hero from earth reaches heaven, 
and marries the daughter of the Sun. When the children of the Sun’s 
daughter have grown up, they wish to visit their great-grandmother on the 
earth ; the two spiders (old women) make a robe, and the family is lowered ; 
as they descend the heaven grows rosy, and the brother’s son of the suc- 
cessful adventurer recognizes the signal appointed by the latter as a token 
of his return; the cousins meet, and the terrestrial youth asks the visitor 
from above whether he knows aught of a young man who once was lost 
from that country and went up to heaven. “ Yes, I am he, and this is my 
wife ;” the brightness of the celestial glory so dazzles the eyesight of the 
youth that for a long time he cannot make out the strangers ; at last they 
pick herbs and tinge their countenances man color. When they come to 
the village, the Sun’s daughter faints, being unable to bear the smell of 
mankind, let house-cleaning be never so energetic. Sceptics questioned 
whether it really was the Sun’s daughter, until a doubter peeped through a 
chink of the apartment and was struck blind by the lustre of the solar 
beauty perceived without mask. After that, and when the rationalist had 
been cured by the compassionate husband of the goddess (surely we might 
call her such) piety reigned. 

A word on the publication of this book. The author, unable to find a 
publisher in America, sought in Holland for the means of producing this 
precious material. Here also the endeavor proved in vain, and in the end 
the matter was issued in parts by the Berlin Society. Had the Memoirs of 
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the American Folk-Lore Society been in existence when the arrangement 
was made no doubt a place might have been found in that series. The 
disgraceful character of this statement is sufficient without comment. It 
would be well were it a singular instance ; unluckily the same indifference 
and want of comprehension stands in the way of the continuance of re- 
searches of such immeasurable importance to philosophy. In Herculaneum 
was once exhumed a library consisting of about eighteen hundred vol- 
umes, of which modern skill has deciphered a number. Unluckily it was 
a philosophical and theological collection, and up to the present time 
has proved nearly worthless. What would classical students give for a 
library of Greek and Roman traditions? But such collection of volumes 
would relatively be no more precious than five centuries hence would be a 


library of a thousand volumes like the present. 


Mytues, Cuttes Et Reticion. Par A. Lanc. Traduit par Lton Marit- 
LIER, maitre de conférences & I’école des Hautes-Etudes. Avec la col- 
laboration de A. Dirr, éléve de I’école des Hautes-Etudes. Précédé 
d’une Introduction par Lfon MarILuier. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1896. 
Pp. xxviii, 677. 

It must be an agreeable compliment to Mr. Andrew Lang that this book, 
entitled “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” issued in 1887, should, nine years 
after its appearance, receive a French version from a competent student of 
the history of religions. When Mr. Lang wrote, the “solar myth,” repre- 
sented by the writings of Mr. Max Miiller, had possession of the field so 
far as popular literature was concerned. It now appears incredible that 
this should have been the case ; that a doctrine so opposed to the common- 
sense of science, and so unscientifically elucidated as for the most part was 
the case, should have found general reception. This method of explana- 
tion could never have prevailed had it not been supported by a certain 
basis of fact; the premises of the theory were derived from early literature, 
belonging to civilized countries whose legendary material had undergone 
philosophic interpretation. In setting forth the now familiar doctrine of 
“ survivals,” Prof. E. B. Tylor had supplied the Ithuriel spear which was 
capable of crumbling into dust the fanciful hypotheses of symbolic explana- 
tion of myths; this weapon Mr. Lang cleverly employed with immediate 
success. The work had serious faults ; it should have been more moderate, 
less unnecessarily polemic in tone, and characterized in detail by more 
extensive and patient learning. In addition, the book showed a lack of 
imagination sufficient to make it understood by the reader that the so-called 
irrational element of mythology was but relatively such, and in reality was 
to be regarded as a natural and necessary development, an exercise of 
early ratiocination, and a series of steps on the way to completer illumina- 
tion. In laying down the doctrine that myth depended on a savage state 
of culture, the author stated a barren thesis, useful only negatively, and for 
the purpose of overthrowing the extravagant ideas in vogue. Above all, 
he did not pause to inquire whether the gap between savage and civilized 
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intelligence had not been in some measure overrated, whether the most 
primitive man we know did not also possess the germ of qualities now 
accounted best, and whether existing observations did not fail to give a 
complete account of certain sides of savage mentality. In setting up what 
he called an anthropological method, he did not make it clearly understood 
that there is not now, nor ever has been, any scientific method other than 
one, and that an anthropologist with linguistic information is as likely to 
be deceived regarding the essential qualities of a race and a mythology as 
the linguist who confines his attention to the elements of information con- 
tained in words. Nevertheless, in virtue of the ingenuity of the book, of 
its relation to present thought, and of its effects, the work will continue 
to be regarded as a creditable memorial to the ability of the writer. 

In his brief Introduction, M. Marillier very fairly points out the limita- 
tions noted ; he shows, for example, that while it is necessary to refer the 
majority of Greek legends to a period before definite history, it does not 
follow that they refer to a condition of savagery, and that beliefs are as far 
as possible to be attached to the intellectual state known to exist among 
the people who entertain them. He intimates that there is a survival of con- 
ceptions as well as of customs and usages; this theme receives a practical 
illustration in the collection about to be published by the American Folk- 
Lore Society, as the fourth volume of its Memoirs. He remarks that the 
myth may be a loan from a neighboring people, whence it may have been 
taken, although possessing no original relation to the mentality of the stock 
among which it is found ; the important qualification is elaborately enforced 
by the work of Dr. Boas, above the subject of remark. In the sequel, M. 
Marillier enters on a line of thought equally suggestive and (in our epinion) 
reasonable, as well as unexpected from a countryman of Auguste Comte ; 
viewing the future of mythological research, he forecasts a period in which 
legend, well understood and in its essential principles continuing to be 
active, shall lend itself to the representations of permanent faith and 
ethics. In this indication, English and French methods of conception 
seem to have changed places; it is a French savant who, contrary to our 
expectations, appears as representative of poetry and mystery translated 
into science ; yet in art we are familiar with the spirit; it is the sentiment 
of Corot and Millet carried into the intellectual field. There could hardly 
be a better example of the essential unity of thought and the fundamental 
error of referring opinions to the influence of inherited and racial qualities, 
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